





























to make your city 


Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
held motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 


ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
| Subscription to PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine 


other groups (not appropriate for community or state [FSubseription to Todey's Tesiie (News 

safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can Letter of the Traffic Section) 

receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and | Subscription to Police D News Letter 
| Subscription to Cc n News Letter 


highways safer. 
Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material Fd heratiaw Saket Hit. coin! 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep Reports of Study Canenitic, Y the 
your program up-to-date. Eichion ani! other eppmoriate mete 
There is also an appropriate service for state govern- issued 


ment units. Write for additional information. rye ee Teme SOeen 
Consulta n Service fola) specific problems 
Other M ership Service and Pr vileges 
ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


| copy Accident Facts, the annual statistic 
re art 
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Typical of the effects of motorcycle officers on 
curtailing traffic violations and preventing acci- 
dents, is the experience of Greenville, Texas, as 
given in the above letter. In your city, also, the 
increased use of Harley-Davidson motorcycles 
will enable your police department to meet 
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Left to right: Mayor John H. Miller, Chief of Police Leonard Petty, Salesman C. C. Weeks, 
and Officers G. W. Shields, L. H. Pickle, T. H. Richards, O. C. Montgomery 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


" HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


today’s traffic problems with utmost efficiency, 
and will help it hold accident rates to a mini- 
mum. Ask your dealer to tell you about the 
latest Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles, 
Servi-Cars and Sidecars, and their specialized 
application to the needs of your city, or write 
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deeds, not words 
perfovmance, 


14 years of MARK-TIME 
indestructible service 
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EDWARD BOYKO 
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manual parking meters 


Here is proof! Fourteen years of continuous, 
pire stn performance from Rhodes’ earli- 
est model, and they're still givi 

f giving rouna- . 
year service. . cus 


And the “Hurricane” model, Mark-Time 
Manual Parking Meter .. . the finest in its 
field . . « is engineered for even greater 
simplicity and durability, while still retainin 

the basic design that has for many sane 
made Rhodes parking meters the first choice 
for traffic control and economical operation 
in all types of weather. 


Manufactured and sold in 
Canada b 
Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa ual 
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not promises 


) HERE’s 
- PROOF 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
City OF PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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MICHAEL E. WYNNE 


peruty cHiEy OF POLICE 


POLICE DIVISION 





August 22, 1951. 


Parking Meter Company of Ne Je 
663 Main Avenue 
Passaic, New Jersey- 


Dear Mr. Bryne: 


Reference 18 made to your recent letter requesting 
anformation relative to the Pathfinder parking meters 
{installed in the City of Passaic on January 5, 1937. 


One hundred and twenty-two (122) of the original one 
hundred and twenty-seven (127) meters have been in 
continuous operation on West Main and Passaic Avenues 
since the date of installation. 

simple and economical 
satisfied with the 


They have proved to be rugged, 
4a in parking control. 


to maintain. We have been more than 

performance of these meters 8s an @ 

The cooperation of your_company and your manufacturer 

has always been available and at our service when needed 

which we fully appreciate. 

pleased to recommend your meter to any municipal- 
tion of parking meters. 


We are pi 
ity considering the installe 


\ Vv tml rs, 
), _vons yep ay 

Len a Tres Ce rn 
ca JuLYgs J. Cl NAMON 
DIRECTOR of PUBLIC SAFETY. 








M. H. RHODES, INC. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


BETWEEN STOPS 


E started out 
with the desire 
to wish all our 
friends a Merry 
Christmas. Just that 
-a heartfelt greet- 
ing with no strings 
attached. But then, 
we got to thinking 
how little rejoicing 
there would really be 
if we laid off acci- 
dent prevention for the holidays. Most of 
us wouldn’t get home on schedule, safe and 
sound, if the forces of safety quit working 
for us round-the-clock. 





So we brought a PuBLIC SAFETY cover to 
life, instead. We went back through the 
years to select a drawing by Ralph Moses 
that seemed to reflect the real spirit of 
Christmas. We hope you remember it (it’s 
the miniature shown below) and the year 
was 1947 

We had the help of Commissioner Tim- 
othy J. O'Connor, of 
the Chicago Police 
Department, and the 
active and enthusias- 
tic support of John 
Madl, Public Educa 
tion Unit, Traffic Bu 
reau, and that Kris 
Kringly individual 
looking at whe stuff- 
ing in his Santa Claus 
suit Officer Tom 
Cogan, of the Traffic Bureau, a fine example 
of Chicago's finest. Cliff Benton, NSC staff 
artist and photographer, gave with the 
know-how in the camera department, and 
we were in, cOverwise 





The traffic signs were authentic too. Bill 
Marston, chief deputy Chicago traffic engi- 
neer, made them available. 

Thus, we've said Merry Christmas all 
around. It is true that America’s enforce- 
ment agencies play Santa Claus regularly 
at Christmas time. In fact, each day they 
strive to make certain that we will live to 
enjoy Christmas and the holiday season 
We ought to appreciate it more than we do 
Let’s wish them a Merry Christmas right 
back and make a New Year's resolution to 
be more observant and respectful of all 
laws in 1952 


Merry Christmas! 
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By Paul Jones 


D° you ever have the feeling that 
things in this good old U. S. A 
may just possibly be a little wacky ? 

Well, take it from the National 
Safety Council—you're right! 

The Council has just completed its 
annual roundup of odd accidents, and 
dazedly reports some mighty queer 
goings-on in the field of freak squeaks. 

A dog who’s a hot rod driver... a 
fish that caught a fisherman . . . an 
airplane that crashed a red traffic light 

. a horse and wagon that collided 
with a sailboat .. . a garden rake that 
shot the raker—these and many other 
dizzy doings indicate that things have 
been slightly screwy in 1951. 

The pooch who pined to drive a 
hot rod was riding in a truck with his 
master, William C. Hollis of Denver. 
As Mr. Hollis drove through Topeka, 
Kan., at a prudent pace the dog stirred 
impatiently, reached over and planted 
a heavy paw on the accelerator. The 
truck leaped forward, went out of con 
trol, collided with a passenger car. 
Four persons were injured. The dog 
hasn’t driven since 
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Speaking of dogs, they say it’s news 
when a man bites one. Then it must 
be hot stuff indeed when a fish catches 
a fisherman, But it happened in Ed- 
wardsburg, Mich. As David Quinn, 
Jr., was ice fishing, he suddenly let 
out a yelp. Hanging on to his leg for 
dear life was a four-pound pickerel. 
It took Quinn and two friends several 
minutes to pry the fish loose. It had 
leaped at Quinn as he had hauled it 
up through the icc. 


Police in Miami, Fla., are usea to 
seeing all kinds of traffic on busy U. S. 
Highway 1 during the tour.st season. 
But even they were startled when Rob- 
ert Simmons, of Dayton, Ohio, landed 
his airplane on the highway one Au- 
gust afternoon, rolled through a red 
trathe light and nudged a truck before 
he stopped. Simmons had been forced 
down by carburetor trouble. Nobody 
was hurt. No traffic ticket. 

In Chicago a sailboat got on the 
wrong tack and collided with a horse 
and wagon driven by Randolph John- 
son, a non-nautical pilot who found 
himself a little at sea when confronted 
by a boat traveling along a busy street 
on a trailer. Damage to the boat was 
$500. The land forces suffered no 
casualties. 

Many a tired and perspiring gar- 
dener has moaned “I’m shot!” as he 
finished his raking. But Lincoln Stew- 
art, of Columbus, Ohio, really meant 
it. He was raking trash in a dump 
when the rake struck and discharged a 


bullet in the trash. Stewart was shot 
in the ankle 

And all of us who have greeted a 
new day by groaning, ‘I feel like I've 
been run over by a steam roller,’’ can 
get a first-hand report on the feeling 
from eight-year-old Stanley Wil- 
loughby, of Portland, Ore., who actu- 
ally underwent the experience. Fas- 
cinated by a three-ton roller, Stanley 
grabbed on to a pipe at its back and 
walked along as it rolled. Suddenly 
the roller backed up. It knocked Stan- 
ley down, passed over his legs and 
hip, and imbedded him neatly into the 
hot, soft asphalt. He was injured only 
slightly. 

Haled into court when his auto side- 
swiped another car, Joseph Sylvester, 
76, of Logansport, Ind., admitted he 
had been suffering from a hangover. 
“But it was an ice cream hangover, 
your honor,” he told the judge. ‘“‘I ate 
so much ice cream that I cut loose with 
a big burp and lost control of my 
Caf. 

Every direct mail advertiser yearns 
to turn out copy that smacks the re- 
cipient right in the eye. But few 
achieve it so literally as the writer of a 
letter addressed to Policeman Joseph 
Green of the Chicago traffic detail. 
The envelope was blown off the top 
of a filing cabinet by an electric fan 
and hit Green squarely in the eye, 
sending him to the hospital. 

‘This is going to hurt me worse 
than it hurts you,” said Ellsworth B. 
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Wilson, of Mishawaka, Ind., as he 
started to spank his 10-year-old-son. 
It did. During the spanking Wilson 
knocked over a lamp, suffered a head 
cut, was taken to the hospital. The 
boy’s injuries were not visible 

To skeptics who believe chivalry is 
dead, here is a note of comfort: Cab 
Driver James Deeds, of Des Moines, 
la., gave up his seat for a lady—and 
did it the hard way. Helping a fair 
passenger unload a big sack of groc- 
eries from his cab, Deeds backed into 
a passing car, felt a draft, looked up 
in time to see the seat of his pants 
disappearing down the street on the 
door handle of the offending auto. 

And in Boston, Mrs. Catherine 
Meenan was injured in an automobile 
accident as she sat in her second floor 
apartment. In the street below, a car 
had struck a pedestrian, knocked off 
his shoe, hurled it 25 feet through the 
open window of Mrs. Meenan’s living 
room. It hit her on the head, inflicting 
scalp wounds. 

In Gouverneur, N. Y., Sterling Tait 
beat out Harold Murphy in a hot Re 
publican primary race for town clerk. 
A few weeks later, Tait’s car hit Mur- 
phy's dog. Tait stopped to investigate. 
The dog bit him. Murphy rushed Tait 
to the hospital. On the way he had to 
stop so suddenly that Tait’s head 


banged against the windshield hard 
enough to shatter the glass. An hour 
later, Murphy's dog died. Republi- 
cans Tait and Murphy shook hands, 
agreed the New Deal must be to 
blame for it all 

Every year a few lucky people sur- 
vive fantastic falls. In 1951 the cham- 
pion freak squeak faller was two-year- 
old Tommy Paiva, of New York City. 
Tommy fell 15 stories (120 feet) from 
a window in his apartment, landed in 
some shrubbery and escaped with a 
broken thigh and assorted cuts and 
bumps. 

And in Richmond, Ind., Steeple- 
jack James Swootan went to the hos 
pital with injuries suffered when he 
fell—not from a steeple, but off a bar 
stool! 


In Cincinnati, Clayton Busch’s car 
was struck by two trains traveling in 
opposite directions. He was left stand- 
ing on the tracks, steering wheel in 
hand, suffering only from cuts and 
bruises complicated by acute amaze 
ment. 

Driving along a highway near Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gibson of that city were having one 
of those sprightly little chats husbands 
and wives sometimes have about the 
husband's driving habits. Mrs. Gib- 
son ended the discussion by throwing 
the car keys out the car window. 
Mr. Gibson slammed on the brakes, 
and two cars following him piled up 
in a three-car collision. Gibson was 
charged with reckless driving. The 
driver of the second car was charged 
with operating a car without a license 
His companion, owner of the car, was 
accused of permitting an unlicensed 
driver to operate the car. The driver 
of the third car was charged with 
improper car registration. No charge 
was placed against Mrs. Gibson, who 
had merely thrown the keys out the 
window. 

In a town the size of Roseburg, 
Ore., it is not unusual for a wife to 
run into her husband in the business 
district while shopping. But few 
couples do it the way Mr. and Mrs 
Eugene Ridenour did. Mr. Ridenour 
was driving a pickup truck belonging 
to the firm. A woman driver bumped 
into him. It was Mrs. Ridenour, at 
the wheel of the family car! 

Another husband-wife accident ox 
curred when Capt. Harry Galpin, a 
combat pilot with the 3rd Wing, 
opened his mouth in Japan—and his 
car crashed in the United States, 7,000 
miles away. Mrs. Galpin was driving 
along in Coronado, Calif., with the 
radio on when the announcer said, 
‘And now from an air base in Japan, 
we bring you Capt. Harry Galpin of 

"Mrs. Galpin was so excited she 
rammed into the car ahead. 

In Columbus, Ga., a safety maga 
zine saved the life of Jerrel Lewis 





Byrd—but not in exactly the way the 
editor had anticipated. Byrd was shot 
in the chest in a hunting accident, 
but the charge was diverted from his 
heart by a tightly folded safety maga- 
zine published by the Swift Manufac 
turing Co., where he works. He es 
caped with slight flesh wounds. 

Are you one of those auto owners 
who think, “They don’t build ‘em like 
they used to’? Try to tell that to the 
Florida East Coast Railroad! One of 
its healthiest freight trains collided at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., with Ernest 
Benson's automobile. The sturdy auto 
upset 18 loaded freight cars, tore up 
1,000 feet of track, ruined 1,000 cross 
ties, caused damage estimated at $50,- 
000. Benson was unhurt, but unhap- 
pily reported that his auto was banged 
up some. 

All of us hope to crash St. Peter's 
gate one of these days, but Frank 
Wogtkielewicz, of South Deerfield, 
Mass., did it and lived to tell about it. 
He was unhurt when his car went out 
of control and ran through a gate at 
the home of Nelson St. Peter 

It was a tough year for Policeman 
Dick Runyan, of Corpus Christi, Tex 
First, he cut his right thumb .n a 
power saw. The next day he cut a 
finger the same way. Not long after 
that he got his hand caught in an elec- 
tric fan. All this was not only painful, 
but interfered with his job—Chief of 
the Police Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau! 

Yes, it looks like good old 1951 
was a little goofy in spots. But, as 
the saying goes, aren't we all! 
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igus faagercie and New Year's to 

to make a weck 
long celebration when all spirits are 
gayest, all hopes highest And ye. 


gether contrive 


each year this joyful period is marred 
by its shocking aftermath, the fright 
ening total of street and highway 
fatalities which are the needless by 


produ t of the season 


Last year during the weckend that 
included Christmas there were 545 
such highway deaths according to es 
timates attributed to the National 
Safety Council; a weck later, the New 
Year's toll approximated 304 for a 
holiday total of 849 


No one begrudges this nation its 
joyousness since this is traditionally a 
the parties and the 


time for rejoicing 
exub rance are also in escape particu 
larly in these foreboding days of grim 
tensions and the fears that cloud the 
days for all who live within the 


threatened borders of the free world 


However, we do not need to ration 
ilize the extent to which our annual 
carries us. We would prob 


ably celebrate even more merrily, wer« 


merriment 
we free from present presentiments 
And so, disregarding the reasons for 
our annual fling, we find ourselves 


faced with this problem 


What can we do to reduce the price 
we are paying the piper? 


Two years ago, the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau began an expe riment in 


safety education. Started on a small 
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- ess for the ROAD 


By Walder Lima Sarmanho 


scale, it has since caught on as a full- 
blown national campaign. The crux 
of our promotion was this: We asked 
hostesses, restaurant Owners, party- 
givers and celebrants themselves to 
make the “one for the road’’ the last 
one before starting home a cup of 
cottee 

There is considerab le evidence that 
this is good advice and we felt that 
we should share it with our American 
friends as a public service 


With this in mind we prepared 
advertisement which we placed in 30 
newspapers to appear between Christ 
mas and New Year's in 1949 


We hoped that our slogan urging 
coffee as “one for the road’’ would 
encourage hostesses, restauranteurs and 
other party-givers to fortify their 
guests against homegoing hazards with 
i brew that could only better their 
chances for safe arrival. The bus, 
truck and taxi drivers of the nation 
ill make a practice of coffee stops to 
sharpen their alertness on the high- 
ways 


From the outset we found editors 
sympathetic with our aims 
One in California wrote 
Any truck driver will tell you that 
he stops frequently for rest and coffe« 
to fight off drowsiness that might 
cause accidents on long hauls.” 


And, a Kansas editor took dead 
aim at the ladies, saying, ‘Each hostess 
who offers coffee as the final drink of 
the evening—the ‘one for the road 

will be doing her part to avert ac 
cidents. Coffee will help offset drowsi- 
ness. For the welfare of your guests, 


have a steaming pot of coffee on the 
stove on New Year's eve.’ 

On December 28 in 153 newspapers 
in 134 cities there will appear a large 
space advertisement (shown on these 
pages) which will urge: 

“On New Year's Eve, when it’s one 
for the road be sure it's coffee!” 

Mats of the advertisement without 
the signature of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau will be offered to cof- 
fee roasters and distributors for use in 
newspapers in the territories they 
serve. Large blow-ups will be offered 
via roasters and distributors for use 
as posters by grocery stores and other 
retail outlets at the consumer level, 
thus bringing the suggestion to the 
attention of the public by a second 
means. 

The National Safety Council is 
being provided with similar material 
for distribution to units at the local 
level. And, we are offering the mats 
and posters at cost to any highway 
safety, civic or other group which 
wishes to use them and will write for 
them to the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau at 120 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

While we have been active in ex- 
ploiting the use of coffee as a stimu- 
lating beverage particularly in the 
holiday season, a well-known figure 
in the field of traffic safety, L. S. 
“Pete” Harris, executive director of 
the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, advocates fre- 
quent coffee stops as a means of re- 
lieving fatigue from driving strain. 

Not so long ago, another leader in 
this field, William Greene, direc- 
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On New Year’s Eve, 
when it’s “one for the road,” 
he sure it’s coffee! 
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tor of the Connecticut Highway Safety 
Commission, and general chairman of 
the Traffic Section of the National 
Safety Council, proposed that the Red 
Cross supply coffee to travelers on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 

As Mr. Harris put it: “World af 
fairs, economic strains and the gen 
eral tempo of modern living tend to 
keep nerves at an angry tension, and 
nowhere is this more in evidence than 
on the streets and highways as vehicles 
move at snail’s pace in crowded urban 
areas and too fast on open rural 
roads.’ 


Pointing out that driving tension 
and fatigue has been aptly called 
“tenigue’—a new national disease 
he pointed out that it has not been 
given the attention it deserves as a 
major factor in accidents. ‘In fact,”’ 
he added, “fatigue has been largely 
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overlooked in our search for an an- 
swer to our tragic toll of deaths and 
injuries in highway travel.” 

Citing studies of passenger car and 
truck drivers, the latter under Federal 
supervision, Mr. Harris declared that 
there is ample evidence that periods 
of long driving, under current trafh 
conditions, tend to make drivers acci- 
dent-prone and a threat to the safety 
of others on the highway 

Unsteadiness, lack of hand and eye 
coordination, slowness in mental ob- 
servations, such as detecting the color 
of traffic signals, and slow reactions 
to traffic hazards were cited as definite 
results of fatigue caused by long hours 
at the wheel. 

The motor vehicle authority said 
that studies show that road ac- 
cidents are most apt to happen after 
the onset of fatigue. This may a 





count for the accident rate increases 
generally observed in the late hours 
of the day. The accident experience 
in connection with these fatigue tests 
indicate that the most hazardous pe- 
riods for drivers who start out on the 
road at 8 o'clock in the morning is 
between 7:45 p.m. and 6.15 a.m., 
after continuous driving of from 250 
to 300 miles.” 

As regards truck drivers, Mr. Har- 
ris cited one of the highlights of a 
study made by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service to the effect that: 


while many factors in the 
daily lives and background of the 
irivers may operate to reduce the efh- 
ciency and, therefore, the safety of 
driving, long hours of driving have 
shown to be important in this respect. 
Furthermore, hours of driving are con- 
trollable while many other factors are 
not readily controlled except by the 
drivers themselves. It would therefore 
appear that a reasonable limitation of 
hours of service would, at the very 
least, reduce the number of drivers on 
the road with very low functional 
efficiency. This, it might reasonably 
be inferred, would act in the interest 
of highway safety.” 


Mr. Harris concluded 


“When it is considered that speed- 
ing, driving on the wrong side of the 
road, failure to yield the right of way 
and other improper driving practices 
account for nearly 50 per cent of our 
staggering toll of highway deaths and 
injuries, there is evidence that physi- 
cal let-downs are an important factor. 
It is much easier to believe this than 
to feel that our traffic mishaps are all 
acts of negligence and callous indiffer- 
ence for the lives and rights of others. 


“Driving in high altitudes and on 
divided and super-highways calls for 
particular attention to fatigue. While 
marked progress has been made in de- 
signing highways, building safer ve- 
hicles and modernizing laws and en- 
forcement governing both vehicles and 
drivers, acts heretofore listed as caused 
by human negligence continue to de 
lay betterment of the traffic situation 

"We have not yet placed enough 
emphasis on the inability of human 
energies to cope with the strain of 
everyday life plus the tension of 
handling a high-powered vehicle in 
our maelstrom of traffic 

“Stress on fatigue, with ‘coffee stops’ 
as a reminder, may appeal to that 
public opinion so long needed in sup- 
port of constructive efforts to lessen 

To Page 29 











CALIFORNIA 
CONFERENCE 


By W. A. Huggins, 


Executive Secretary, 


Governor's Coordinating Committee of California State Officials on 


“W HAT we do at this. trafttx 
safety conference can affect the 
lives of millions of Californians!” 


Earl Warren, Governor 


With this challenge greeting each 
registrant. from a huge billboard in 
the State Capitol, more than 700 Cali 
fornians gathered in Sacramento Ox 
tober 25 and 26 for California's An 
nual Governor's Trathc Safety Con 
ference 

From the moment the opening ses 
sion gavel fell until Earl Campbell of 
the National Safety Council staff gave 
the final charge, it was a working 
Conterence 

The inspiration to work came from 
a fighting speech delivered by Gov 
ernor Warren who pointed with com 
plete frankness to the need for greater 
activity along the entire safety front 
in order to curb an alarming upward 
swing in the accident toll 


There is a strong cry for action 
with all 


u and we must answer i: 
the resources at our command,” he 
said in part We must look with a 

itical eye on all our programs so 
that we may find the weaknesses. It 
is true we have made some progress, 
but much work remains to be done 
The time to do it is now 

Seven divisions, covering education, 
enforcement, engineering, legislation, 


motor vehicle administration, com 
mercial vehicles and public informa 
public support filled the 
state capitol building committee rooms 


to overflowing 


tion and 


In addition, more than 70 women 
participated in a ‘‘safety workshop 


designed to provide practical goals 
tor women in the field of traffic safety 
Alice Catherine Mills, director of 
Women’s Activities of the National 
Satety Council, and Mrs. George W 
Jague, safety chairman of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, were 
Mrs. C. C. Story, 
safety chairman, California Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs, presided, as 


featured speakers 


Traffic Safety 





Inset at top: Earl F. Campbell, director NSC Field Organization, speaking 
at the final general session. Center photo: The women’s workshop in action. 
Mrs. C. C. Story, of Glendale, State Safety Chairman of Federated Women’s 
Clubs, presiding. Lower photo: Governor Earl Warren addresses the open- 


ing session of the Conference. 


sisted by Mrs. Joha V. Quinn, state 
P.T.A. safety chairman. Also active 
on the program was Miss Juanita 
Booth, Business and Professional 
Women's safety chairman. 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 


Trathc Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was the keynote speaker at 
the opening general session. 

More than 100 recommendations 
came from the various ‘divisions, all 
of which will be carefully considered 


by Governor Warren and his Coor- 
dinating Committee of State Officials 
on Trathc Safety. 

Perhaps the most far reaching was 
the recommendation that immediate 
action be taken on the establishment 
of a statewide public support organi- 
zation, properly staffed, efficiently op- 
erated and adequately financed. Earl 
Campbell discussed a suggested blue- 
print of such an organization and 
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CHICAGO TACKLES 
THE THIRD “E” 


HE Citizens Traffic Safety Board, 

organized to combat traffic acci- 
dents and street congestion in Chi- 
cago and the metropolitan area, op- 
ened offices in mid-November in the 
Kemper Insurance building, 20 N. 
Wacker drive. 

Created as a permanent agency to 
make a long-range drive on the twin 
evils that are conservatively estimated 
to cost Chicagoans nearly $100 million 
a year in direct losses measurable in 
money, the board is sponsored and 
privately financed by leading business- 
men of the city. 

Howard L. Willett, chairman, an- 
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nounced that the board's first project, 
a police traffic safety contest in the 
39 city and four park police districts, 
is in operation. The contest was 
started with official orders issued by 
Commissioner of Police Timothy ] 
O'Connor and Chief George A. Otle- 
wis of the Chicago Park District 
Police. 

During the last quarter of this year, 
the police in each district will strive 
to reduce fatal, personal injury, and 
the total of all accidents, to improve 
the standard of enforcement of traf- 
fic laws, and achieve higher efficiency 
in the service of warrants for violators 


who have failed to pay fines at the 
Navy Pier traffic violations bureau, or 
to appear in court. 

At the end of the year, the city and 
park districts with the best records 
will be awarded a plaque by the board. 
Thereafter, the contest will continue 
and be judged each six months, the 
plaques moving to the winning sta- 
tions. Any district winning the plaque 
three times will keep it permanently. 

The CTSB endorses the plan for 
building parking facilities in the cen- 
tral business district, Willett said, and 
favors extending the project to any 
outlying districts where parking de- 
mand is sufficient to make it econom- 
ically feasible. Willett called for fa- 
vorable action by the city council with- 
out further delay. The parking deck 
plan, in which Chicago has lagged 
behind other cities, has been under 
investigation and discussion for four 
years. 

Action by the park district, which 
was authorized at the last session of 
the legislature to build parking facili- 
ties, is awaiting a court ruling in a 
case to test the new law. Two of the 
most important locations involved in 
the plan, for subterranean garages on 
the east side of Michigan Ave., are in 
the park district's jurisdiction. 

A substantial portion of the $5 mil- 
lion a year in additional revenue to 
come from the increased vehicle li- 
cense fees recommended by the city 
council finance committee, Willett 
said, should be allocated to the police 
department for badly needed equip- 
ment and personnel. 

Too little police manpower, Willett 
said, is available for enforcing regula- 
tions at the more than 8,500 parking 
meters now installed at various places 
in the city. Enough of the additional 
revenues must be used to provide the 
traffic division with 65 more three- 
wheelers and 135 policemen to man 
them, or the value of the meters in 
procuring reasonably rapid parking 
turn-over at curbs in congested areas 
will be lost. 

Two accident prevention campaigns 
will be undertaken by the CTSB soon, 
it was announced by Franklin D. 
Sturdy, managing director. One will 
be a preliminary educational cam- 
paign in pedestrian protection and 
control, in preparation for an inten- 
sive and thorough drive later. The 
preliminary effort will acquaint drivers 
and pedestrians of their legal rights 
and mutual responsibilities, and aim 
at securing the cooperation of drivers 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY’S 
A LOT OF BALONEY 


RAFFIC safety is a lot of boloney! 
Now, wait a minute. 


Hold on, now, and hear me out 
before you cuss me out. 

I'm not calling “baloney” the work 
done by the men who exact a penalty 
from the motoring maniac. But it just 
isn't doing the job. 

Likewise the other two big E's of 
traffic safety—Engineering and Educa- 
tion 

Sure, they are important and vital 
in a continuing campaign against the 
death that stalks our streets and high- 
ways. They are daily “musts” if civ- 
ilization is not to be destroyed by a 
iuionster of it? Own creation. 

The three E’s, gentlemen, just can't 
be abandoned for a minute 

But the plain fact is that trafh 
safety, as constituted and accepted in 
most of our states and our cities, is a 
lot of baloney 


By Charles C. Bernstein, 
_ Judge, Maricopa County (Arizona) Juvenile Court 


It is a miserable failure. 

And it is so because it fails to take 
into consideration a simple fact: 

No one who drives a car figures he’s 


going to have an accident until it’s 


too late. No driver in the whole wide 
world has any inkling that it can hap- 
pen to him until it does. 

In other words, his attitude toward 
the whole program of traffic safety is 
one of indifference. 

Traffic laws were made to give cops 
something to do; the slow sign on the 
sharp curve was put there before the 
days of road-hugging automobiles; the 
pleas for safe driving are meant for 
“that reckless guy down the street.” 

I'm not so much of a pessimist that 
I'm going to say that ours is a lost 
cause. I’m not suggesting that you 
just throw up your hands and go home 
to do your Dest against an inevitable 
failure. 


And I’m not going to offer you any 
cure-all. 

In the first place I'm not a trafhe 
safety expert. 

I'm just the judge of the juvenile 
court in the little city of Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

But I can tell you of a little experi- 
ment we've tried with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

It's all wrapped up in one little 
word I mentioned a few moments ago 

an eight-letter word I believe is the 
key to success or failure in any crusade 
to reduce the toll of automobile acci- 
dents. 

That word is 
T-U-D-E. 

In a sense you might say that it’s 
human nature since, regrettably, an 
attitude of indifference toward en- 
forcement, toward education, toward 
engineering for traffic safety has come 
to be the rule. 


A-T-T-I- 


attitude- 
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I'm sorry that I can't tell you how 
to change human nature. 

But I can tell you how we in Mari- 
copa County at Phoenix, Arizona, have 
had some measure of success in chang- 
ing the attitude of the teen-age driver 
toward those things inmportant to the 
trafic safey program. 

Maybe it wouldn’t work in any 
other community. 

Maybe it has no application to adult 
offenders. 

I don’t know. 

But I do know that 18 months ago 
we had a jail tank full of young boys 
doing time because they couldn't pay 
fines, teen-age traffic offenders coming 
back as many as seven times, and ter- 
rible smashups in hot-rod races or 
while kids were trying to outrun the 
officers. 

Juvenile traffic offenders, hardly the 
cases you'd expect to require much in 
the way of social service, were con- 
suming almost the full time of two 
of my small staff of probation officers. 

And, worst of all, we weren't get- 
ting results. 


There was bitterness among young- 
sters toward the whole setup of laws 
they didn’t understand, there was open 
defiance of the policeman they con- 


sidered only someone to outwit, and 
the reckless abandon of the untrained 
colt. 

Kids really are the nicest people 
I mean that. When you get next to 
a lad in trouble, and he starts coming 
along the right way, it restores all of 
your lost faith in mankind. 

But until you get next to him de 
may be a little devil on wheels. 

That was our first job of attitude 
changing—we had to convince the 
cop that we never could cram law en- 
forcement down the throats of young- 
sters; that we had to sell them a bill 
of goods and we couldn't do it with 
force. 

It’s pretty hard, when you've risked 
your life chasing a kid in a hot-rod 
all over one section of town, to take 
him home and report to his folks 
instead of throwing him in jail and 
reporting to the desk sergeant. 

One police captain backed me into 
a corner of my office when I laid down 
this rule for handling arrested juvenile 
offenders. He told me in unmistakable 
language that I was just plain nuts 

This would make the kid drivers 
worse than ever, he insisted. 

So I told him of my plan—since all 
else had failed—to enlist cooperation, 
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instead of contest, from the young 
offender and his parents. 

I used a case of one of his own 
patrolmen to illustrate it. 

The patrolman had stopped a car 
that was weaving all over the road 
one night and pulled out the driver, 
a 16-year-old boy almost unconscious 
from drinking liquor and _ stinking 
from his own vomit. 


He was only sober enough to be 
hostile—and the patrolman, under 
standably, perhaps, in the circum 
stances, had added to the hostility 


But did the boy’s parents see him 
in that shape? Did they know he was 
driving the family car in a stinking, 
insensible condition ? 

They did not! 

The patrolman took the boy to the 
juvenile detention home—the only 
legal place for holding youngsters 
until the juvenile court acts—and the 
parents were not even allowed to see 
him until next day. 

By then, the care that goes with 
juvenile detention had cleaned him up, 
made him presentable again. By then 
he was completely sober. Sure he was 
red-eyed and _ still sick. But who 
wouldn't be, mistreated and locked up 
for nothing ? 


Of course the officer's report painted 
a different picture, but what parent is 
going to take the word of a cop who 
locked up his kid ? 

The captain agreed my idea made 
sense and agreed to go along with it 
for 30 days. 

By that time we had the whole state 
patrol, the sheriff's department and the 
city police working with us—and juve- 
nile traffic cases became a challenge 
to everyone, the officer, the court, the 
parents and even the boy himself. 


It's one thing to convince the teen- 
ager and his folks that we're on their 
side, and quite another to sell the lad 
on the idea that the rules of the road 
are sensible things for his own pro- 
tection. 

Something more had to be added. 


So the Juvenile Traffic Attitude 


School was born. 

This we believe is the biggest fac- 
tor in giving us, during a recent six- 
month period, a record of only 3 per 
cent repeaters among juvenile traffic 
offenders. 

The black, black record used to run 
as high as 30 = cent. And among 
those young offenders who attended 
our traffic attitude school only 1 per 
cent ever came back again 


We think that is rather good. Some 
have called it amazing. 

What is a Juvenile Traffic Attitude 
School ? 

Maybe that’s not a good name for 
it. Maybe we should have called it 
Institute of Applied Science in Motor 
Vehicle Operation, or some such fancy 
name, cor cule the subject from 
an academic standpoint. 

We don’t though, and as long as 
we're getting results we'll stick to our 
poor way of doing things. 

Our school is an attempt to take 
the old tried and true tests of the 
driving school and present them in 
the language and fashion most easily 
understood by the youngsters who 
drive hot-rods and hoity-toity conver- 
tibles. 

We dramatize the reasons for laws 
and law enforcement and we do it on 
such a personal and interesting basis 
that the lesson sticks. 

For instance, there is the test that 
measures the lad’s field of vision. I 
suppose you all have seen the gadget 
into which you stick your nose and 
stare straight ahead while the in- 
structor moves something from the 
side toward the center. 

Sure, you say, that’s to test you for 
tunnel vision. 


But our young drivers learn that it’s 
the reason why the law slows them 
down in congested areas, school zones, 
at railroad crossings and when ap- 
proaching intersecting side roads. 


It shows them why the running 
stop at boulevards—a popular and se- 
rious offense among young drivers 
can be as dangerous as not even slow- 
ing when they reach the heavy trafhc 
artery. 

They're convinced, too, because you 
showed them. 

We sit the student down in a chair, 
his foot on a play-like gas pedal and 
his eyes on a flashing green light in 
a small window. When the light 
turns red, he jerks his foot from the 
gas pedal to the brake pedal and jams 
down hard. The machine tells him 
how long between red light and brakes 
squeak. 

You probably thought all along that 
this is a reaction test. 

Well, maybe so, but our kids know 
it's the reason the law says they can’t 
pass on a curve or the crest of a hill, 
and why signals have caution lights, 
and signs warn of highway dangers 
300 feet ahead. 

He learns that here is the best rea- 
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GOVERNORS BACK 
BAR TRAFFIC PROGRAM 


Cite Civil Defense Program, Highway Safety and 


Motor Truck Regulation as “musts” for 1952. 


Peon A'S governors the chief 
executives Of 48 state govern- 
ments—took another forward step to 
implement the Action Program of the 
President's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence by adopting a series of formal 
resolutions calling on the states to 
step-up their trafhc accident preven- 
tion campaigns, enact the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, hit at flagrant viola- 
tions of size and weight restrictions, 
and for a follow-through on the 16- 
point program adopted by the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices 

Civil defense also came up for, at- 
tention at the 43rd Annual Meeting 
Conference which 

Tenn. the first 


ot the Governors 
met at Gatlinburg 
week in October 

The resolutions follow in summary 
form 


I. Civil Defense 

In view of unsettled world condi- 
tions today, an effectively operated 
civil defense program is essential as 
a first line of security for the nation 
In case of enemy attack, all levels of 
government—-federal, state, and local 

must be prepared to cope with the 
situation by means of adequate civil 
defense. 

Because civil defense is an in- 
tegral part of our national security, 
the Governors’ Conference recognizes 
that guidance and overall planning 
should come from the national gov 
ernment through appropriate channels, 
including the civil defense establish- 
ment and the Department of Defense 
However, the Governors’ Conference 
also wishes to state its conviction that 
the state governments and the gover- 
nors in particular have a special re- 
sponsibility to cooperate with the fed- 
eral authorities in dealing with civil 
defense problems and to implement 


federal policies and interstate civil de- 
fense compacts in order to protect the 
lives and homes, and farms and in- 
dustries of our people. 

In order to achieve a state of readi- 
ness, virtually all of the states have 
recently enacted basic civil defense 
legislation and have established the 
necessary organization for civil de- 
fense. Many of the states have rati- 
fied compacts among themselves for 
effective interstate cooperation and 
mutual assistance in civil defense ac- 
tivities. However, state and local civil 
defense programs have been hampered 
by the failure of Congress to appro- 
priate funds adequate for cooperative 
federal-state civil defense operations 
and stockpiling. 

The Governors’ Conference urges 
that the Congress of the United States 
promptly make adequate provision for 
a well-conceived civil defense pro- 
gram. We further recommend that 
all states which have not done so take 
immediate action to ratify the uniform 
interstate civil defense compacts as de- 
veloped by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. 


In order that the enrollment of civil 
defense forces may be facilitated, the 
Governors’ Conference also urges that 
the Congress enact pending measures 
for indemnification of duly constituted 
civil defense personnel who volun- 
tarily assume civil defense duties and 
who may be injured or killed in the 
performance of their duties. Such in- 
demnification should be financed en- 
tirely by the federal government. 

II. Highway Safety and 
Motor Truck Regulation 

Although substantial progress has 
been made during the recent legisla- 
tive sessions to strengthen and im- 


prove state laws governing highway 
safety, the need for a concerted attack 
on traffic accidents remains serious. 
Equally serious is the problem of pro- 
tecting our highway system from fla- 
grant violations of size and weight 
regulations. 

The Governors’ Conference urges 
that all states continue to review and 
study their laws in the fields of high- 
way safety and motor truck regulations 
and to move toward more complete 
uniformity of their laws. Especial 
consideration should be given to the 
enactment of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code. 


We also recommend that all the 
Governors and the respective legisla- 
tive bodies of the several states give 
most careful consideration to the com- 
prehensive sixteen-point series of res- 
olutions adopted by the conference of 
Chief Justices on September 14, 1951, 
which deals with numerous aspects of 
the administration of traffic courts. 
The Council of State Governments is 
requested to make this information 
widely available to the states. 


Sixteen resolutions recommended by 
the Conference of Chief Justices were 
adopted by the Committee on Courts of 
Limited Jurisdiction at the recent Na- 
tional Conference of the American 
Bar Association. 


Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
of New Jersey, chairman of the confer- 
ence committee on Courts of Limited 
Jurisdiction, presented the series of 
resolutions to the conference. He 
pointed that the recommendations of 
the committee were broader in a 
than those which had been adopted by 
the President's Conference on High- 
way Safety and the program of traffic 
court procedure approved by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 
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The resolutions stressed the fact that 
local courts have greater responsibility 
than any others in “safeguarding life 
and limb from automobile accidents 
and promoting respect for law on 
which free government necessarily de- 
pends.” Another resolution calls the 
attention of the traffic court judges to 
their opportunity ‘to educate the citi- 
zens in the necessity of respect for law 
and with regard to the safety and wel- 
fare of others.” 

The conference recommended that 
traffic courts be integrated in the state 
judicial system and a reorganization of 
the state system of courts should be 
undertaken if necessary to accomplish 
this. 

The conference went on to recom- 
mend that all trial courts of first in- 
sances, including traffic courts, should 
operate under uniform rules of pro- 
cedure and that in each state the chief 
justice or an administrative official 
designated by him to supervise the 
work of trial courts should collect, 
collate and publish judicial statistics 
relating to the work of these courts. 

The chief justices believe that suit- 
able court rooms are essential to the 
dignity and effectiveness of these 
courts and that each state should by 
statute require suitable court rooms be 
provided. Other recommendations are 
that the judges should confer with 
judges of other similar courts in the 
state each year; that traffic court ses- 
sions should be separate from criminal 
court sessions; and that judges of the 
court should be members of the bar. 

They called upon the states to eradi- 
cate “'the evil of traffic ticket fixing and 
adopt an uniform traffic violations 
ticket similar to those used in Michi- 
gan and New Jersey. They believe it 
to be improper for either a policeman 
testifying in a case or the judge to act 
as prosecutor. They also would require 
that all persons charged with moving 
violations to appear in person before 
the court. For nonmoving violations 
they urge that a violations bureau be 
established under the supervision of 
the judge. 

Two other recommendations are that 
police should be especially trained in 
the presentation of traffic cases and 
that a system of uniform penalties in 
proportion to the gravity of the of- 
fense should be instituted in the sev- 
eral states. 

The chief justices will present these 
recommendations to either Judicial 
conference of a committee of state 
legislatures for action in each state. 
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THE Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

vania recently honored two top- 
flight safety “Good Will’ Ambas- 
sadors, when Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety 
Council (receiving plaque from 
Pennsylvania's Governor John S 
Fine) and William A. Irvin, chair 
man of the Council's Board of 
Trustees, 
State’s token of high appreciation 
aluminum plaques naming them 
‘Good Will” Ambassadors 

Governor Fine conferred on Mr 
Dearborr, a native of Conrzaut- 
ville, Crawford County, Pa., the 
title of “Good Will’’ Ambassador 
and plaque commemorating the 
event, and commented upon Dear- 
born’s eminence in the realm of 
safety—highway, industrial and fire 
prevention—and spoke warmly of 
his “human, lovable characteristics 
which would endear him to any 
state in the Union.” 

The NSC head, in turn, presented 
Governor Fine with the Grand 
Award for States won by Pennsyl- 
vania in the 1950 National Traffic 
Safety Contest and the other awards 
for its outstanding traffic safety rec- 
ord and program. 

Plans originally called for Mr 
Irvin's award to be presented in the 
auditorium of Indiana State Teach- 
er’s College, Indiana, Pa. A lunch- 
eon and civic rally were planned 


Pennsylvania Ambassadors 


received the Keystone 





but because of the illness of Mr. 
Irvin had to be postponed. Mr. 
Irvin, a native of Indiana, Pa., and 
member of the United States Stee] 
Corporation's Finance Committee, 
received the “Good Will’ Ambas- 
sadorship and aluminum plaque 7” 
absentia, October 16, when Ken- 
neth Sink, president of the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce, presented 
the plaque and certificate to Wil- 
liam A. Wiggins, former secretary 
to Mr. Irvin while he was president 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation and 
later secretary to Ben Fairless, and 
now retired and living in Indiana. 
Mr. Wiggins delivered the award 
in person to. Mr. Irvin in his hos- 
pital room in New York City a few 
days later 

Other participants in the cere- 
mony, held in the auditorium of 
Indiana State Teachers College with 
the public in attendance, were Dr. 
Willis E. Pratt, president of the 
school and Indiana County Com- 
missioner, Steele Clark. 




















An unposed photo of jaywalkers which tells why 17 of the 27 traffic fatalities in Atlanta in 


1950 were pedestrians. 


forcement program. 


TRAFFIC 


By Robert R. Snodgrass, 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Greater Atlanta Safety Council 


[' would be a ridiculous understate 
ment to say that traffic affects the 
economy of our country it makes 
the economy Our way of life is so 
dependent on wheels that it is almost 
impossible to realize how our nation 
existed in the horse and buggy era of 
a few year ago 


In 1895, for example, four auto 
mobiles were registered in the United 
States. Now we have nearly 50 mil 
lion. We have twice as many cars as 
the rest of the world, and we use then 
for almost everything. We don't walk 
to the corner any more; we take the 
car. We use our automobile to shop, 
for recreation, to take us to work, and 
to play. We have gained a better 
knowledge of this huge country of 
ours as hundreds of tho::sands of us 
take to the road during vacation 

ered by the author at the th 


of the International Associ 
Police, Miami, Fla., Octobe 


The machines which do our bidding 
which make life so convenient 

and the world so small, which tie up 
our streets and kill our neighbors 
are the product of our nation’s greatest 
combination of economic activities 
The great automobile revolution raised 
the rating of the motor vehicle indus 
try from 150th to first among 
American manufacturing enterprises 
First in the value of its products, in 
the number of wage earners em 
ployed, and in total wages paid 

And now we have the huge assem 
bly plants which manufacture our 
automobiles, the parts industries which 
supply them, the production of pe 
troleum and tires to keep them going. 
the provisions of streets and highways 
on which they may run, the financing 
and insurance industries so essential 
in this program, and numerous other 
retail trade and service activities. 

And as you so well know, we also 
have problems 


Photo was taken before the initiation of the city’s pedestrian en- 


AND OUR ECONOMY 


This tremendous 
overloaded our street facilities. The 
number of vehicles increased three- 
fold in two decades after 1920. At 
the same time, the annual mileage 
figures doubled . . . so that in 20 years 
we had six times as much traffic as 
we did in 1920. This trend is con- 
tinuing; the end is not in sight. Each 
year the mileage figures break the 
previous all-time high. 


registration has 


We have more cars on the streets 

we drive those cars more miles 

. but we have been slow to awaken 
to the knowledge that we have not 
developed the road pattern to take 
care of this volume. 

Too often we have Buck Roger 
vehicles on horse and buggy streets. 
The highways we build are too often 
obsolete before they are paid for. We 
are so busy building for the present 
that we have been unable, generally, 
to plan and build for the future. 
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And let me tell you, business- 
men have discovered that traffic is a 
two-edged sword. Where it moves 
successfully and efficiently, business 
prospers where traffic becomes 
congested, business stagnates and dies. 

Too many downtown businessmen 
have discovered that when stalled traf- 
fic clogs thoroughfares and creates 
inconvenience and delay, people go 
elsewhere to buy. Then we have that 
condition of decentralization, dreaded 
by so many businessmen . . . “‘explo- 
sion” of normal community patterns 
which sends costs of municipal serv- 
ices soaring and city tax revenues 
down. 

Traffic congestion causes realty val- 
ues to slump in downtown areas, and 
spreads blight over whole neighbor- 
hoods. 

There is every reason to believe that 
central business or downtown shop- 
ping areas can be so paralyzed by 
trathic that they become as dead in 
value and enterprise as the ghost 
towns of the West unless some- 
thing 1s done. 


Most cities are now cognizant of the 
problem, although some are slow to 
do anything about it. Many planners 
have not reconciled their thinking to 
the fact that it is going to take a 
tremendous amount of money to get 
us out of this mess. They realize that 
lack of action is causing a tremendous 


View of Peachtree Street in the good old days, City Council Committee reviews 
before modern traffic and transit planning brought 
trackless trolleys and space for traffic to move in 


Adanta. 
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loss to the city, but they are slow to 
expend dollars in the millions towards 
a solution. 

Many large communities still do not 
have a traffic engineering department. 
In these cities it is up to the police to 
sign and signal the streets, as well as 
patrol them. The police are busy 
enough . . . and must know so much 
about so many things in their normai 
operations . . . it is too much to ask 
them to be trathc engineers too. 

Every city needs a specialized well- 
trained traffic engineer, with an ade- 
quate staff, to plan future improve- 
ments and care for present needs. 

Many merchants have been afraid 
of decentralization, but until recently 
very few of them have made a real 
effort to secure off-street parking facil- 
ities and incorporate other expediences 
which would slow down decentral- 
ization. 

We know that oné-way streets will 
assist and speed up the flow of traffic 
under certain conditions. One-way 
movement reduces complications at in- 
tersections cuts down accidents 

facilitates the timing of traffic 
signals . . . speeds up the traffic flow 
and increases the capacity of the 
street. 

Yet many merchants fight this im- 
provement because they fear it will 
hurt their business. It is true that some 
establishments are hurt when conver 


sion to one-way streets is made, but 
the majority of merchants . . . and 
the people . . . benefit by the change. 

Often merchants fight the banning 
of curb parking because they think it 
will ruin business. Automobiles are 
not as important to retail trade as these 
merchants think. We have discovered 
from exhaustive studies that three- 
fourths and more of downtown de- 
partment store customers come into 
the city by public transit . . . and only 
9 per cent by private automobile. 
Banning curb parking would improve 
the flow of traffic, and make it more 
convenient for customers who travel 
by transit to get to: the stores. 

I mention these fears on the part of 
some because they point up a defi- 
ciency. You can’t blame a business- 
man for objecting to a change which 
he thinks may harm his business. You 
can’t blame him for being wrong it 
no effort has been made to acquaint 
him with the truth and worth of a 
proposed change. 

Police chiefs and city officials who 
earnestly attempt to improve their city 
are making a mistake if they do not 
utilize this leadership which is present 
In every community. 

For every community needs : 
and must have a citizens’ support 
group af it 15 to prosper. 


Atlanta has had a citizens’ support 
Next Page 


recommendation made by the Greater 


Adanta Safety Council. The author, chairman of the NSC Chapter (pointing), 
explains needed traffic changes and planning to meet expanded travel needs. 


Adantans recognize that traffic plays a vital role in our economy. 











Traffic 
and Our Economy 


group for several years. And it 
I may, because I am familiar with 
Atlanta’s operation . . . I will use this 
southern city as an example. 

National attention was centered on 
Atlanta, and that city’s traffic prob- 
lems, by the death of Margaret Mitch- 
ell. But two years before her death 
the Greater Atlanta Trafhc Improve- 
ment Association had already been 
established to promote trafhic improve 
ment. It is composed of city officials, 
merchants, engineers, and representa 
tives of all elements interested in traf 
ti improvement 

A legislative committee of this as 
sociation re-wrote the traffic code to 
conform to the model traffic ordinance 
Atlanta adopted this code, and this 
citizens group proved its worth: It 
secured the agreement of more than 
20 municipalities in the metropolitan 
area to revise the traffic ordinance to 
It disseminated information 
and spearheaded an education pro- 
gram which resulted in public knowl 
edge and public acceptance of the new 
code 


conform. 


A city traffic engineer's department 
was established and well staffed. A 
trafic commission in the city govern 
ment was formed to take traffic out of 
An off-street parking survey 
was completed and a recommendation 
was made that Atlanta needed 3,000 
new off-street parking spaces in the 
business district. Private enterprise 
came up with 3,272 within a year 
A $40-million expressway system was 


politics 


Above: A section of the 14-mile expressway which will bisect 
Atlanta north and south. Eight miles will be completed and 
opened to traffic this year. Note modern mercury vapor light- 
ing installed throughout the business district and 38 miles of 


arterial streets. 


Terminal facilities are vital and modern merchants must keep 
abreast of parking needs. This is Rich’s Department Store 
Garage, providing 3,272 off-street parking spaces. 


launched. A $5-million mercury va- 
por lighting system for the busi- 
ness district and 38 miles of arterial 
streets was started. It is sched- 
uled for completion in 1952. 

A citizens’ group can get results! 

Since then, Atlanta has organized a 
local chapter of the National Safety 
Council, and has incorporated the 
l'rafhc Improvement Association as its 
trafic division. 

This citizens’ group can act as a 
buffer between police and the public 
It can front ideas and recommenda- 
tions and changes. It can take the 
heat off the police department when 
increased enforcement is necessary. It 
can educate the public to the need for 
in,provements. It can sell the public 
on the necessity of spending tax money 
for signals, or lighting, or increased 
police personnel. These leaders rep- 
resent the people, and they can influ- 
ence and lead the people. 

These citizen leaders have a tre- 
mendous stake in your city. They are 
leaders because of the qualifications 
they possess. They are interested in 
bettering traffic conditions not only 
because they want to improve their 
city, but because they have a financial 
investment in the city 

It's good . . . in fact necessary to 
. to have these men on your 
side. If you have a sound plan, and 
acquaint them with its value, they will 
get public acceptance for you. 

Police who are responsible for traf- 
fic enforcement, know that orderly 


success. . 


motorists can keep traffic running 
smoothly, and that irresponsible mo- 
torists can snarl and tangle traffic in 
the best laid out streets. They know 
that irresponsible motorists cause ac- 
cidents, property damage, and human 
and economic loss. 

And so it was with interest that I 
read the article ‘Public Education as 
an Enforcement Aid,” by Maxwell 
Halsey, executive secretary of the 
Michigan State Safety Commission, in 
the Spring issue of Traffic Review. 
It airs a problem all traffic enforcement 
departments are faced with sooner or 
later. 

Mr. Halsey stated: “The general 
increase in traffic accidents through- 
out the country has placed the officials 
of the police, the courts, and the 
driver licensing authorities in a dif- 
ferent public relations position. 

“It is hard for a chief of police to 
‘look good’ when accidents are going 
up. It is hard for a judge to be ac- 
credited with doing an excellent job 
when accidents are on the rise. It is 
hard for the head of driver licensing 
to achieve the reputation of being an 
excellent administrator when accidents 
are increasing. It is awkward to make 
improvements in budget and personnel 
at a time when it is necessary to make 
so many excuses and explanations as 
to why accidents are going up . . 
and why the police, the courts, and 
the licensing authorities have not been 
able to keep the situation under control. 

To Page 36 
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MILLIONTH MAN | =.= 
DEATH WATCH | : 
MARKS GRIM 


HOLIDAY NOTE 


S FAR back as early last spring, 

the nation faced the grim prospect 
that its Christmas holiday season this 
year might be mocked by the millionth 
trafic death in its history 

An intensive nationwide campaign 
by NSC and other organizations to 
postpone this tragic date had failed 
to bring any tangible results when fall 
arrived. So the Council decided to 
base its annual Christmas sefety cam- 
paign this year on the millionth death 
and to concentrate its campaign ac- 
tivities on that theme. 

National magazines, newspapers, 
press associations and radio and tele- 
vision stations rallied to the call. Gov- 
ernors, mayors, police chiefs and other 
trafhe officials joined in. One hun- 
dred and sixty-one national organiza- 
tions lent their support. 

By Thanksgiving the Council was 
able to announce that the campaign 
was showing some results. The traffic 
death pace was slowing a little, and 
the Council was able to revise its 
long-range forecast a bit, moving back 
the estimated probable date from early 
in the third week of December, to 
the end of that week 

“If the indicated improvement con- 
tinues,”’ said Ned H. Dearborn, Coun- 
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cil president, “the nation may be 
successful in postponing the tragic 
event until after Christmas. But as 
the holidays draw nearer the coopera 
tion of everyone—both motorists and 
pedestrians—is urgently needed. Only 
the personal concern and personal co- 
operation of every American can ap- 
ply the brakes to death as it speeds 
down our highways and streets. It 
will be bitterly ironic if the gaiety of 
the holiday season provides the back- 
drop for this tragic milestone in mod- 
ern transportation.” 

The Council's annual nationwide 
Christmas Cartoon Project also is di- 
rected toward the Millionth Man 


theme. Newspaper cartoonists have 


been invited to produce cartoons on 
the Millionth Man as well as on 
Christmas safety. The National Safety 
Council’s Public Interest Award will 
be given to the newspaper producing 
and publishing the original cartoon 
best typifying the spirit of the cam- 
paign. The Council's Award of Merit 
and $300 in cash will go to the artist 
creating the cartoon. 

Judges for the cartoon project will 
be Robert U. Brown, editor of Ed/to» 
& Publisher; Gordon Manning, man 
aging editor of Collier's; Robert Fuoss 
managing editor of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; T. §. Matthews, editor of 
Time, and Chet Shaw, executive editor 
of Newsweek 











ANACONDA 
handles a 


holiday hazard 





} 
‘ 
NAFETY is one of the most im- 
S portant considerations in indus- 
try. So says the Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company, of Muskegon, 
Michigan, and they plug safety on 
the job, off-the-job, all the time 
It pays off, too. 


Here are a few views of their pro- 


gram from last June. But it is just Shistlls eal Gane Palice ve 
as practical in November or Au- ) ited the plant. Above: Henry 
gust, since holidays are practically 4 Hoebeke, ass't mill sup’t, points 
tilled with hazards off-the-job . g : to display as Sheriff Axel Ped- 

A i by W. ¢ : erson, Deputy Charles Harkens 
_ 44 committee named by . and Sgt. Carl Kamhout of the 
Kratz, Anaconda mill manager, de- ‘alll ’ Grand Haven Police Post, look 
veloped the program which called on. At left: Officer Kenney of 

Q . aan Poli , 

for education, voluntary safety lane >» Muskegon Police Department, 


; : , distributes safety handbooks. 
inspection of employee s_ vehicles 


and exhibits at the plant P? 

Arthur W. Nelson, committee 
chairman, and his assistants: Don 
Hunter, W. O. Riley, Robert 
Brown, Carl Bruining, Lyle Faulk 
ner and Roland Lange, worked with 
the police agencies in presenting 
trafhic sign and signal exhibits. The 
Muskegon Police Department is At right: Exhibits 
sued stickers to cars passing the near the plant gate 
voluntary safety lane check, plus stressed the grisly 
side of accidents. 
Below: plant employ- 
ees voluntarily 
Fire officials in Muskegon also checked their cars 
for safety as Muske- 
gon Police cooper- 
ated in impromptu 
safety lane. 


booklets containing digests of th 
trafhc laws 


ooperated and exhibits were con 
structed and fire equipment shown 
at the plant 





OUR HUNDRED outdoor 24-sheet bulletins printed 

in colors and illustrating the safety injunction, ‘Feet 
Can Kill—Walk With Care!” are being shown during 
November and December at 400 outdoor advertising loca- 
tions in Washington, Oregon, California and Arizona, as 
a public service by Foster and Kleiser Company of San 
Francisco. The striking art design portrays an old gentle- 
man and a little girl trying to wend their way across the 
street with autos approaching from each direction. The 
fictional character “Ad Andy’ a trademark of the com- 
pany, is shown signalling for a safe crossing for the young 
and the old. In contributing its outdoor advertising facil- 
ities to the highway safety cause, the company is carrying 
out a policy established six years ago, to help communities 
solve leading civic problems, of which a most important 
one is safety, through outdoor advertising. The 1950 
“Ad Andy” series received the 1950 Freedom Foundation 
Award “‘for outstanding achievement in bringing about 
a better understanding of the American way of life.” 


California Conference 

Governor Earl Warren of California made a stirring 
plea for highway safety as the keynote speaker at the 
California Safety Conference, held in Sacramento at the 
Capitol on October 25-26. Several hundred delegates 
from all parts of the state attended the meeting. Franklin 
M. Kreml of Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
was also a featured speaker at the opening session. Action 
recommendations were made at group sessions by com- 
mittees in engineering, enforcement, education, public 
support, public information, women’s participation, motor 
vehicle administration, cemmercial vehicle and legislation. 
Of special interest was the recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a state safety council, adequately financed 
with a full time manager and staff. Earl F. Campbell 
of NSC was the closing session speaker, summarizing the 
work and recommendations of the various groups and 
urging prompt action to halt the rising tide of traffic 
accidents throughout the state. Western Managers Joseph 
M. Kaplan of Los Angeles, Clinton W. Dreyer of Oak- 
land, Iver Larson, San Francisco, Frank Enos, Sacramento 
and Harold Stanley of Pasadena, participated in the Con- 
ference sessions. 

Reaching the Visitors 

The large number of traffic accidents involving motor- 
ists from other states and from other sections of California 
has led to a special educational campaign conducted by 
the Pasadena Chapter, NSC, in cooperation with the Inde- 
pendent Garage Owners Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Two booklets, ‘Facts for Visitors,’ a digest of 
the California Code, and ‘‘What’s Your Traffic 1Q?", 
a quiz booklet of the cartoon type, were placed in all 
hotels and motels in the Pasadena area and in the Asso- 
ciation garages. More than 6,000 pamphlets were dis- 
tributed and fine cooperation was given the Chapter by 
the 65 members of the Association . . . The Chapter com- 
pleted a successful baby sitters safety instruction course, 
appropriately called ‘‘Parents by the Hour,” attended by 
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I ERE’S a sample of the 400 outdoor advertising locations 

donated by Foster & Kleiser Company of San Francisco to 
help check the traffic toll. The West Coast advertising company 
took over all costs, boards, paper, art, rental, etc., with loca- 
tions spotted in Washington, Arizona, California and Oregon. 
Shown with Clinton W. Dreyer, managing director of the 
Eastbay Chapter, NSC, are the author (center) and Mrs. Barbara 
Pritchard, assistant to the director, Western Regional Office, 
NSC. 


i8 registrants. The Women’s Division of the Chapter 
sponsored the series with the local health department 
and civilian defense. 


Pedestrians Warned in Chinese 
The Vancouver, B. C., Traffic and Safety Council is 
planning to stencil intersection curbs in the Chinese section 
and other areas throughout the city, with a warning in 
Chinese, the subject of which is “Let The Eyes Guide The 
Feet.’ The injunction apparently is taken from an ancient 
Chinese proverb 


New Type ‘“‘Laughing Gallery” 

A page of goofy photos snapped by a photographer 
who knows his trick stuff, appeared recently in the Lo 
Angeles Times-Mirror. The page was captioned “Safety 
Lasts When Safety's First.” The accident ‘victims’ were 
shown in grotesque poses. For example, to illustrate the 
danger in lifting, a printer is shown holding a 5-ton 
printing press several inches off the floor. Another gent 
stands serenely half in and half out of the elevator, split 
in two pieces—and not seeming to mind. Hands and 
arms from a store mannequin are shown sticking out of 
the garbage can, where they were discarded with “other 
rubbish” after infectious operations. Another thick-skulled 
victim who leaned too far back in his office chair, has 
apparently smashed a deep hole in the floor, instead of 
his cranium—the bonehead! The photographer even pic- 
tures himself suspended in mid-air while making a fast 
descent, all because an office nitwit ignored a warning sign 
and crashed into him. The page is an effective presenta- 
tion of sugar-coated safety sioesias in photographic car- 

To Page 26 











SMOOTH 
OPERATION 


pITY the truck driver. He makes his 


living driving in areas where trathc congestion ts 
His daily 


poor city 


at its worst job ts a succession of starts, 


stops, waits signals, turns, traffic regulations, restric 


All this in an 


tends to arouse the competitive 


tions, interruptions, and prohibitions 
whi h 
motions of other drivers and pedestrians 

Yet he is held to a production schedule like any 
other worker in addition is expected to uphold 
the same high standards /of safety performance de- 
other branches of the driving profession 


itmosphere 


and 


nanded if 
as is indicated in the acc 
A_ glimpse 
of the problem is gleaned trom these shots from the 
NSC Smooth Operation But many a 

k driver makes the job even tougher by trying 


City driving is tough 


dent rates of city trucking operations 


new hilm 


ity truck 


to fight trath This leads him to put excessive wear 


vehicle and on his nervous 


| 


result ts 


own 
and 


ind tear on his 


system. Th frayed nerves ragged 


ifety records 


The answer ding to the Council's newest 


driver training film, is for the driver to learn the 
fine points of flowing with traffic instead of against 
it. In other words, to cultviate the technique of 
smooth operation 

Smooth operation is the skillful and easy coordi 
nation of driver, vehicle and traffic. The film warns 
against sudden stops, starts, or turns that would be 
confusing to other traffic. Movements in trafhx 
should be made gradually after proper signalling 
and good use of the rear view mirror. The driver 
should respect his vehicle as the tool of his trade 
and not try to make it perform feats it was never 
engineered to do. A sportsmanlike attitude toward 
other drivers in the traffic game also helps to make 
city driving easier, safer, and more pleasant for a!l 
concerned. These and other points of information 
make up the the new film entitled 
Smooth Operation.’ 


message of 


in both the 
motion 


now available 
sound slide and the 16 mm 
from the Council's Film Bureau 


Smooth Operation’ is 


sound version 


Well! We're pract 
front seat with the dg 
cient stopping dista 
speed. Relax and re 


All set to make one of the 105 left turns at 
an intersection that the average driver makes 
each day. Film tells the secrets of safer 
vehicular movement. 


Near day's 
wise drivers 
Don't gamble 


to be careful. 
tempers are frayed and 
safe, cut no corners. 
minutes against eternity 


Ics always 
end, 
play it 


a few 


time 











Day's end can find the commercial vehicle operator all 

beat up, nerves worn to a frazzle and ready for col- 

lapse. If it does, you need to know considerable about 

smooth operation. Traffic moves smoothly when vehicles keep to their 
proper lanes. Through vehicles keeping to the right, 
left-turning vehicles in the center lane, signaling, 
spaced properly, ete. 


~~ 
4 Speed Demon 
Sa Ae 

‘ 


~ 


The smooth operator knows that everybody isn't con- 

spiring against him, that—in fact—all engineering, 

enforcement, etc., is geared to help him do his job 

smoothly. Do you fit any of these frames? Just a few of the 
types of drivers who operate commercial vehicles, 
accumulate neither Safe Driver Awards nor efficiency 
records and wonder why 


y right up in the The guy behind is important, too. Make no Stick to the right lane. Commercial vehicles 
ahead. Allow sufh- sudden moves, always include him in your move smoother when they yield the inside 
for your rate of calculations and you will find no need to lanes to the faster-moving vehicular traffic. 
yer: “Easy does it.” complain about the dopes behind you 








SMOOTH 
OPERATION 


At top right: To the cowboy, these are like waving 
a red rag at a bull. The smooth operator takes them 
in stride. Pedestrians, traffic police, women drivers, 
signs and signals are all met in a day’s work. 

Center cartoon: The bulldogger. If he whips that 


truck around a few more corners, she'll come apart 
like a kite in a thunderstorm. 





At right below: You may wonder why “Front End 
Joe's” head is sticking so far out of the cab. That's 
the only way he uses it. His vehicle looks like the 
first love of an old accordion player. 





Take the lights as they come. That 
sign below means what it says. If 
you will time your vehicle to aver- 
age 27 mph, you'll move swifter 
and more smoothly along this 
route. That's what signs ‘are for, to 
help drivers move efficiently. 








You've got to be on the watch for the darter who And then there’s weaving Willie who will cut in 
moves in on you from the left. Give him the right- ahead of you—this time from the right. Just relax 
of-way. If your vehicle is under control, you'll have and let him get out of your hair, after all, he’s the 
no trouble with him. amateur. 
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Name Swift to Head 
American Transit Association 


Harley L. Swift, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Harrisburg Rail- 
ways Company, Harrisburg, Pa., was 
elected for a one-year term as presi- 
dent of the American Transit Associa- 
tion. He succeeds H. L. Bollum, 
president of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Street Railway Company, who has 
held the post for the past year. 

Harry W. Arnold, president of 
Ohio Rapid Transit, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, was elected vice president. John 
E. McCarthy, president of Fifth Av- 
enue Coach Company, New York City, 
was named treasurer. He succeeds C. 
F. Rogge, comptroller, Public Service 
Coordinated Transport, Newark, N. J. 

The complete list of regional vice 
chairmen and directors for the coming 
year, together with the expiration 
dates of their terms, is as follows: 

Region I—Harold G. Morris, United 
Electric Railways Co., vice chairman 
(1954); Kenneth M. Hoover, Worcester 
Street Railway Co., director (1952); John 
I. Donovan, Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Co., director (1953). 

Region II—R. F. Randolph, Charleston 
Transit Company, vice chairman (1954); 
John F. Uffert, Rochester Transit Corpora 
tion, director (1952); C. D. Palmer, Pitts 
burgh Railways Company, director (1953) 

Region II1I—Donald H. Walker, Fort 
Wayne Transit Company, vice chairman 
(1952); Paul O. Dittmar, South Suburban 
Safe-Way Lines, Inc., director (1954); 
Donald C. Hyde, Cleveland Transit System, 
director (1954). 


Region IV—Sidney M. Swope, Orlando 
Transit Company, vice chairman (1954); 
N. H. Hawkins, Jr., Birmingham Transit 
Company, director (1952); Leland E. An- 
derson, Atlanta Transit Company, director 
(1953) 

Region V—Fred P. Hamilton, Jr., Omaha 
and Council Bluffs Street Railway Com 
pany, vice chairman (1954); W. A. Alex 
ander, The Denver Tramway Corporation, 
director (1952); J. E. Ebinger, The Wich- 
ita Transportation Corporation, director 
(1953). 

Region VI—W. R. Burns, Dallas Rail 
way and Terminal Company, vice chairman 
(1954); F. Norman Hill, Capital Transit 
Company, director (1952); W. A. Robert- 
son, Fort Worth Transit Company, Inc., 
director (1953) 

Region VII—Landy Norris, Ogden Tran 
sit Company, vice chairman (1952); Frank 
W. Teasdel, Key System Transit Lines, 
director (1953); J. L. Haugh, San Diego 
Transit System, director (1954). 

Region VIII—W. H. Furlong, K.C., 
Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Rail 
way Company, vice chairman (1953); 
David N. Gill, Ottawa Transportation 
Commission, director (1953); H. C. Pat- 
ten, Toronto Transportation Commission, 
director (1954). 

With the exception of Messrs: Hoover, 
Palmer, Hyde, Anderson, Ebinger, Hill, 
Teasdel, Haigh and Patten, all officers 
named here were selected in 1949 and 
1950 for three-year term$ or were chosen 
in special elections to fill vacancies 


The foregoing vice chairmen and 
directors, together with the president, 
vice president, treasurer, immediate 
past president, finance committee chair- 
man and executive manager consti- 
tute the new board. 








Truckers Name Mullady 


to Head Association 


Walter F. Mullady, president of 
Decatur Cartage Co., Chicago, was 
elected president of the American 
Trucking Associations at the organiza- 
tions 18th annual meeting in New 
York. He succeeds Leland James, 
president of Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., who advanced to 
the post of chairman of the board, 
succeeding Henry E. English, presi- 
dent of Red Ball Motor Freight, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Walter F. Carey, president of Com- 
mercial Carriers, Inc., and Commer- 
cial Barge Lines, Detroit, Mich., was 
picked as first vice president. Fred 
B. Hufnagel, coordinating executive 
of Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, 
was renamed second vice president 
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C. J. Williams, president, Hillside 
Transit Co., Inc., Milwaukee, was 
elected third vice president, and John 
Ruan, president of Ruan Transporta 
tion Co., Des Moines, Ia., was selected 
for fourth vice president. 

Re-elected by the board of directors 
were George V. Eastes, partner, Lee 
& Eastes, Seattle, treasurer, and Ches- 


* ter G. Moore, chairman of the board, 


Central Motor Freight Association, 
Chicago, secretary. 

E. J. Buhner, president of Silver 
Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and H. D. Horton, Charlotte, 
N. C., chairman, Associated Trans- 
port, Inc., New York, are vice presi- 
dents-at-large by reason of having 
been successively president and board 
chairman. 
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FLEET NEWS 


What Will a Manpower Shortage 
Do to Our Safety Programs? 


FFXHE maintenance of proper safety 

standards is a vital and continuing 
problem with every operating com- 
pany under any set of economic con- 
ditions. It becomes a matter of increas- 
ing difficulty during a mobilization 
program wherein manpower shortages 
occur. Such a situation calls for flexi- 
bility in methods of operation to meet 
the changed conditions. With proper 
adjustment and evaluation of the rela- 
tive factors, it is possible to bring 
about a compromise condition which 
will effectively maintain the best safety 
standards possible under the situation 
at hand 

Recruitment, selection and training 
are very closely related to this basic 
problem. This relationship was very 
aptly brought out by an associate of 
mine recently when we were striving 
rather desperately to spread our efforts 
over a wide field in order to effect 
some improvements in our personnel 
procedures quickly. At the time we 
wondered whether we should put more 
emphasis on training. He stated that, 
if we put forth less effort in selection 
and consequently obtained poorer can- 
didates, the extra work expended in 
training might possibly be of no 
value. This illustrates an important 
point in the successful administration 
of recruitment, selection and training 
programs under a mobilization 
condition. 

When candidates for jobs become 
fewer in number and lower in quality 
and our selection procedures become 
less effective, it is necessary that we 
increase the effectiveness of our train- 
ing work in order to secure the requi- 
site performance on the part of new 
employes. 

Recruitment and selection are the 
limiting factors in determining the 

Digest of an address delivered by the author be 


fore the Transit Section of the National Satety 
Congress, at Chicago, October 9, 1951. 


By Charles E. Keiser 


Executive Assistant, Chicago Transit Authority 


effectiveness of a training program. 
Training is the most important factor 
in the development of a safe operat- 
ing force and the employe himself is 
the most important factor in the acci- 
dent prevention picture. 

Generally a mobilization program 
has a double edged effect on the sup- 
plies of men for our jobs. As a rule, 
we not only find that there are fewer 
applicants but that the quality of the 
applicants also diminishes. It may 
also be well to point out that special 
influences can and may cause both 
quantity and quality to vary rather 
widely and not necessarily uniformly 
at different stages of a mobilization 
effort. 

Unless by chance, there is an in- 
crease in the wage offered or other 
financial inducements come into play, 
there isn’t much chance that we can 
through our own efforts substantially 
improve the quality of the applicants 
under a condition of manpower short- 
ages. I have, however, worked on the 
theory that the more applicants we can 
get in, the more selective we can be. 
Hence, in this way, we may find some 
advantage insofar as quality is con- 
cerned. In other vale we should 
alter and intensify our normal recruit- 
ment activities. 

Our own employes are our best 
recruiters. Acting on this theory, we 
can encourage our operators and other 
employes to send their friends: rela- 
tives and others to the employment 
office for processing. Such a program 
can be conducted through the company 
magazine and through company bulle- 
tin board announcements. It is well 
to have it clearly understood, however, 
that a referral by an employe does not 
mean a hire and that all applicants 
from all sources must meet the re- 
quired standards in order to be em- 
ployed. While there are some pitfalls 


to the procedure, some companies have 
offered a cash premium to any employe 
who supplies a prospective employe if 
this prospective employe completes his 
training course. 

It is wise to increase the advertising 
of our jobs in every way possible. At 
Chicago Transit Authority, we have 
found the outside ads on our cars and 
buses to be quite productive of results. 
Our classified advertising in the daily 
newspapers has also been effective. As 
a matter of fact, most large compa- 
nies in the Chicago area feel that the 
classified ads in the daily newspapers 
are the most productive of results. 
Some companies have resorted to radio 
and television advertising with varied 
results. The use of employment agen- 
cies and the _— contacts with fed- 
eral, state and local employment offices 
has also produced some results. 

Any changes in selection standards 
should be very forcefully and clearly 
announced. A change in age require- 
ments is a case in point. Should con- 
sideration be given to the employment 
of women or other groups in jobs for 
which they have not previously been 
employed, this fact also should be 
clearly and widely publicized. Our 
general approach to this problem dur- 
ing the current manpower situation 
has been to get as many > peng in 
as we can possibly get and to weed 
them out through a proper application 
of selection procedures. 

In the matter of selection, the op- 
erator has a somewhat freer hand in 
establishing policy and procedure. It 
is necessary to give careful considera- 
tion to the standards changed and the 
manner and extent to which alter- 
ations will be made. It is at this point 
that safety standards must be given 
careful consideration. It would be my 
recommendation that you not alter 
your selection procedures so as to 
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lower your general safety standards 
drastically. If other ways and means 
of securing an adequate supply of 
manpower are exhausted, I do not 
believe in most cases that it will be 
necessary to lower safety standards. 
Your safety standards, however, should 
be set at what is considered a mini- 
mum opligation to usets and with 
proper consideration of claim costs. 

We are all cognizant of the fact 
that lower standards of selection re- 
flect on our operations for a long time 
to come. As a matter of fact, they 
continue with us as long as the em- 
ployes taken under these standards 
remain in our employ. Many of the 
costs are buried such as more super- 
vision, had morale and disagreements 
regarding discipline and other matters. 
Moreover, sub-standard requirements 
sometimes lead to the worst kind of 
public relations. 

Where then can we alter our em- 
ployment standards and not affect our 
safety requirements and other factors 
important to the proper operations of 
our company? We cannot lower our 
standards in any regard without incur- 
ring some added risks and costs. Cer- 
tainly, changes should not be adopted 
and applied until they are discussed 
thoroughly with affected department 
heads. 

One of the more obvious things to 
do is to change the weight and height 
requirements. We may also accept in- 
dividuals who may be somewhat more 
of a risk from the standpoint of 
health. Within proper limits, age re- 
quirements can also be altered. We 
may also employ individuals who 
might be termed “‘floaters’’ or other 
normally questionable risks from other 
than safety considerations. The possi- 
bility of employing women or other 
groups of individuals not normally 
hired for certain jobs should be given 
very thorough consideration. Chicago 
Transit Authority operates on a non- 
discriminatory employment policy at 
all times and our employment of col- 
ored operators on our cars and buses 
has met with good success. 

A year or so ago, a number of 
factors combined to give us a very 
heavy quit rate. This rate was such 
that we could not hope to keep our 
ranks filled from the available supply 
of prospective employes when we ap- 
plied the then current selection pro- 
cedures. These involved a very rig- 
orous medical examination, a standard 
pattern interview, strict adherence to 
the standards set up by A.T.A. on its 
standard examination and motorability 
test and an absolutely clean result 
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from a thorough undercover investi- 
gation. 

After appropriate consideration of 
the problem and after conferences 
with the General Manager, the Insur- 
ance Department, the Transportation 
Department and all of the Personnel 
Departments, it was concluded that 
we should lower our standards for 
selection. 


We first eliminated the motorability 
test from the selection procedures 
This was done chiefly because it was 
the limiting factor in the flow of ap- 
plicants through our Employment De- 
partment. We also relaxed our top 
age limit and started hiring men up to 
iS years of age rather than 40 years 
of age. We asked our medical staff 
to be somewhat more lenient in con- 
sidering men with minor physical 
defects such as flat feet. Moreover, 
we gave somewhat greater latitude to 
the height and weight requirements 
In brief, we tried to be somewhat 
more lenient in respect to all medical 
requirements except those which might 
result in actual inability to perform 
correctly. In this category, of course, 
would be included our standard eye 
examinations. 

We did not relax to the point where 
we accepted people who had definite 
indications of organic disease. While 
we continued to administer the stand- 
ard A.T.A. examination for operators, 
we decided not to cleave rigorously to 
the qualifying score if a man had 
other qualifications which indicated to 
us that he was capable of learning how 
to do the job. 

We relaxed our thinking somewhat 
in regard to steadiness of employment 
and other minor factors as might be 
revealed by the undercover investiga- 
tion. At the same time, we asked our 
Investigation Department to be even 
more meticulous in obtaining detailed 
information concerning a man’s driv- 
ing record on any job where he was 
required to drive vehicles for his em- 
ployer. This latter information in 
some respects substituted for data 
which we had previously been obtain- 
ing in our original selection procedures. 

As a result of our revised selection 
procedures we have been able to hire 
substantially larger numbers of men. 
As of this time, it does not appear 
that we have drastically affected our 
safety standards. But we have also 
intensified our training efforts and 
increased the tempo of our ‘‘accident 
prone’’ program. 

It is wise to check carefully into 
the accident records of men_ hired 


under reduced standards. Certainly, a 
record should be kept of the men so 
hired and some sort of checks devel- 
oped to compare the results of the 
revised program against the original 
program. Normal selection standards 
should be re-established just as quickly 
as it is possible to do so. Perhaps a 
step-by-step re-establishment procedure 
could be worked out at the same time 
that the reduction program is dis- 
cussed and adopted. 


In lowering selection standards, one 
should not overlook the possibilities 
of the training program. A_ proper 
coordination between lowered stand- 
ards and training is of the essence. 
For example, it may be better to hire 
a man who cannot even drive an auto- 
mobile, if he demonstrates certain apti- 
tudes capable of development through 
training, rather than to hire a man 
with extensive driving experience who 
is a known accident prone. Thi’ is 
the chief reason we always check a 
man’s previous driving record as ac- 
curately as we possibly can prior to 
employment. 


Having set policy regarding revised 
selection standards, one should then 
scrutinize carefully the training pro- 
gram in order to compensate for any 
deficiencies which employees accepted 
under the new standards may have. 
In general, the new group will pos- 
sibly require additional time in order 
to assimilate the information required 
for the job. This need may be met 
by extending the time of the normal 
training period or by giving addi- 
tional time to those new employees 
who are not checked out and approved 
during the normal training period. 
We might also dispense with certain 
non-essential phases of the training 
work and devote more time to those 
sections of the course having to do 
with job procedures, making certain 
that we maintain proper safety 
standards 


Specialized training courses can be 
given men already in the company’s 
employment who may wish to trans- 
fer to jobs for which men are in crit- 
ical supply. Many companies may not 


normally make provision for such 
transfers. We have found that we 
have been able to make good bus 
drivers out of non-driving employees 
by simply providing adequate instruc- 
tion for individuals without previous 
driving experience. Other shifts of 
manpower from non-critical jobs to 
jobs in critical status can be effected 
providing proper training facilities are 
afforded. To Page 37 














Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


toon form. It was timed to fit in with 
one of the Los Angeles Chapter’s 
“Operation Safety’’ programs. 


Outlets for Safety 

In connection with its “Watch Out 
for Kids’ traffic safety educational 
campaign the Traffic Association of 
Detroit found a new outlet for edu- 
cational material. Small posters show- 
ing a little girl starting to run out 
into the street from between parked 
cars, were pinned to the lapels of suits 
to be picked up by their owners at 
cleaning and pressing establishments. 
A copy of the poster was also sent 
out with monthly statements by this 
trade group. On the back of the 
poster appeared an appeal to parents 
and drivers. The Borden Dairy Com- 
pany also distributed 80,000 of the 
posters with local milk deliveries and 
large-size swing posters were displayed 
at gasoline stations throughout the 
area 


Kits for Delegates 

The Third Annual Florida Gover- 
nor’s Highway Safety Conference, 
held Sept. 27-28, presented each of 
several hundred delegates with an im- 
pressive kit of materials, in all nearly 
100 pages, containing preliminary re- 
ports from following committees: or- 
ganized public support, accident rec- 
ords, education, driver licensing, 
enforcement, engineering, laws and or- 


dinances, public information and traf- _ 


fic courts. Most of the reports were 
later adopted by the Conference, with 
little or no change. 


Atlanta’s Child Safety 
Program 

In connection with its “Operation 
Safety” program for October, the 
Greater Atlanta Safety Council sent 
out a special kit of appropriate pro- 
motional suggestions and educational 
materials. The program was spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and included a proclamation 
by Governor Talmadge with a letter 
from the Governor to Georgia’s school 
children. 


N. Y. Councils Meet 

The State Federation of Safety 
Councils of New York is planning 
to increase awareness of traffic laws 
and standards in 1952, according to 
Robert H. Austin of Endicot, Feder- 
ation president. Mr. Austin, who is 
personnel director of International 
Business Machines, is a former presi- 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Dec. 3-4, Baton Rouge, La. 

Louisiana Safety Association. Annual 
Conference. (Louisiana State University). 
Charles E. Doerler, secretary, P. O. Box 
806, Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 15-18, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the High- 
way Research Board (National Academy of 
Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue) 


Jan. 21-24, Houston, Texas 

Annual Meeting of the American Road- 
builders’ Association (celebrating 50th an- 
niversary of the organization). Contact 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice president, 
American Road Builders’ Association, In- 
ternational Bldg., Washington 4, D. C 


Feb. 19-21, Urbana, III. 


Thirty-eighth Illinois Annual Conference 


on Highway Engineering. Contact Wm. S. 


Pollard, Jr., University of Illinois College 


of Engineering, Urbana, III. 
March 2-4, Atlanta 

Thirteenth Annual Southern Safety Con- 
ference and Exposition (Biltmore Hotel). 
Contact Braxton B. Carr, executive direc- 
tor, Southern Safety Conference, 2120 First 
Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala. 

March 6-8, Atlanta 

Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences (Biltmore 
Hotel). All those interested in presenting 
papers contact: Dr. A. W. Freireich, pro- 
gram chairman, 180 Hempstead Avenue, 
Malverne, N. Y. 

March 13, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Meeting of the National Com 
mittee for Traffic Safety (Hotel Statler). 
Contact Paul H. Blaisdell, executive direc- 
tor, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, 

March 17-18, Boston 

Thirty-first Annual Safety Conference and 
Exposition of the Massechusetts Safety 
Council (Hotel Statler). Contact Edgar F 
Copell, president, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 31 State Street, Boston 9, Mass 
April 1-4, New York 

Twenty-second Annual Convention 
Greater New York Safety Council (Hotel 
Statler). Walter A. Gustafson, general 
chairman, Greater New York Safety Coun 
cil, Inc., Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

April 7-10, Detroit 

Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Safety Conference (Hotel Stat 
ler). Contact Frederic W. Krupp, execu 
tive secretary, 174 East Atwater Street, 
Detroit 26, Mich 
April 15-17, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-second All Ohio Safety Congress 


and Exhibit (Neil House, Columbus, 


Ohio). Contact James H. Fulker, Chair 
man, The Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
Columbus 15, O 

April 16-18, Charleston, W. Va. 

Eighteenth Annual West Virginia Safety 
Conference (Daniel Boone Hotel). Contact 
E. G. Volz, general chairman, West Vir- 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 

April 21-22, Toronto, Canada 

Annual Conference and Exhibit of In- 
dustrial Safeguarding (Royal York Hotel) 
Contact R. G. D. Anderson, general man- 
ager, Industrial Accident Prevention As 
sociations, 600 Bay Street, Toronto 2, 
Ontario, Canada. 

April 28-30, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

May 4-6, Asheville, N. C. 

Twenty-second Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(George Vanderbilt Hotel). H. S$. Baucom, 
safety director, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C 
May 6-7, Easton, Pa. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference (Hotel Easton). Contact 
Harry C. Woods, executive secretary, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

May 8-9, Baltimore, Md. 

Maryland Statewide Safety-Health Con- 
ference and Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel). Contact Joseph A. Haller, director 
of safety, State Industrial Accident Com- 


mission, Equitable Building, Baltimore 2, 


May 15-17, Richmond, Va. 

Eighteenth Annual Virginia Statewide 
Safety Conference (Jefferson Hotel). Con- 
tact Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary of 
the conference, c/o Richmond Safety Coun- 
cil, 80314 East Main Street, Richmond 13, 
Va. 


May 27-29, St. Louis 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Jefferson). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, sec 
retary-manager, Safety Council of Greater 
St. Louis, Room 820, 511 Locust Street, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
September 8-13, Chicago 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Na 
tional Technical Conference (Edgewater 
Beach Hotel). 
September 16-18, Cleveland 

Fourteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). Contact: Carl 
L. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508, 
2073 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








dent of the Brooms County Safety 
Council. More than 40 representatives 
of 27 New York local safety councils 
attended the meeting of the Federa- 
tion, held recently at IBM’s Home- 
stead. The Federation plans two re- 
gional meetings soon, one in Syracuse 
and one in Hudson. Edwin S. Smith 


of the New York Regional office, 
NSC, is assisting the Federation plans. 


Safety is a Business 
“First, I believe we have the task 
of selling ourselves on safety as a 
business, not a crusade. At present 
I believe we are in reverse — and 
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[| NEW PUBLICATIONS in the | 
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Books and Pamphlets 

Effects of “Keep Right” Signs on 
the Arroyo Seco Parkway. By T. F. 
Forbes. Published by the Institute of 
Transportation and Trafhc Engineer- 
ing, University of California, Berk- 
eley, California. 1951. 10 p. and 
charts. 

Fire Fighting for Householders. 
Published by Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 1951. 31 p. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 5« 

48 States... United. To Achieve 
Uniformity of Motor Vehicle Laws. 
Published by National Highway Users 
Conference. National Press Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 16 p. 

Giving and Scoring Driving Tests. 
Published by Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 
1951. 39 p. 

Highway Safety Through the Eyes 
of a Motor Vehicle Administrator. 
Fifth SAE Becroft Memorial Lecture. 
By Rudolph P. Kind. Published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
West 39th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
1951. 69 p. Price 50c to members 
$1.00 to non-members. 

How to Hire a Bus Operator. By 
Merwyn A. Kraft and Glen U. Clee- 
ton. Published by American Transit 
Association, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 1951. 28 p. One 
copy free to operating member com- 
panies. Additional copies $2.50 

Men You Like to Meet. Stories 
about America’s Truck Drivers. Pub- 
lished by American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, 1424 Sixteenth St., N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 30 p. 

Motor Carrier Accidents 1949, Pub- 
lished by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
68 p- 

Uniform Hunter Casualty Report 
1950 edition. Published by National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 


Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1951. 12 p- 


Magazine Articles 

Are Toll Highways Accident 
Breeders. By V. T. Boughton. (In 
Engineering News-Record, Oct. 18, 
1951, p. 30.) 

Color-Blind Hunters. By Dr. W. 
Schweisheimer. (In The American 
Rifleman, Nov. 1951, p. 41.) 

Development and Current Activities 
of the Traffic Engineering Division, 
Oregon State Highway Department. 
By R. H. Baldock. (In Traffic En- 
gineering, Oct. 1951, p. 11.) 

Driving at Night. By Carmel Mar- 
tineg-Tyrrell. (In The California 
Highu ay Patrolman, Oct. 1951, p. 30.) 

Enforcement—The Best Education. 
By Thomas R. Jones. (In Police 
Chiefs News, Sept. 1951, p. 10.) 

Establishing a Priority Basis for 
New Traffic Signals in Cities. By 
Houston Wynn. (In Traffic Quarterly, 
Oct. 1951, p. 440.) 

How Washington State Road Crews 
Keep Passes Cleared. By K. G. Miller 
(In Roads and Streets, Sept. 1951, 
p. 46.) 

Less Work Moves More Snow 
By John F. Lucey. (In American City, 
Oct. 1951, p. 102.) 

Making Traffic Engineering Work 
in Grand Rapids. By jerome D 
Franklin. (In Traffic Engineer, Oct 
1951, p. 15.) 

Periodic Vehicle 
Required in 14 States. (In 
Digest. Sept. 1951, p. 8.) 

Safety in the Field. (In The K. 
wanis Magazine. Oct. 1951, p. 30.) 


Inspection Now 
Traffic 


Using Statistics and Written Tests 
in Perfecting Driver Training. By 
Reino Ajo. (In Traffic Quarter!) 
Oct. 1951, p. 418.) 

Where Snow Removal is Toughest 
By C. F. Winkler. (In 
City, Oct. 1951, p. 88.) 
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thinking of safety as a crusade. Nat- 
urally you've got to have both in 
any business that is successful. A cru- 
sader is an idealist. A businessman is 
a realist. To be successful either as 
a crusader or businessman, you must 
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combine something of both philoso- 
phies. But I believe we have placed 
the emphasis so much on the crusad- 
ing side, that the business program 
not only goes begging, but the entire 
program suffers along with it. Gen- 





tlemen, let us determine first that we 
are in business—that we are not tilt- 
ing with windmills. We are in the 
business of saving lives and prevent- 
ing accidents. That being true, let's 
begin to operate as a business. Let's 
set up an annual operating schedule 
and forecast which sets up certain 
goals which we fully and confidently 
expect to attain—both budget-wise 
and life-saving-wise, which encom- 
passes the entire business activity of 
the safety council. Is this so difficult ?” 
Excerpts from address by Joseph M 
Kaplan, manager, Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, NSC, at recent Annual Managers’ 
Conference 


Violations Reporting Group 

Twenty-six carefully selected citi- 
zens of Sioux City are serving anony- 
mously as members of the Citizens 
Traffic Violations Reporting Commit- 
tee, sponsored by the Police Depart 
ment and the Sioux City Safety Coun 
cil. When a violation is reported a 
courteous letter is written the owner 
of the car involved, appealing for 
cooperation in making Sioux City 
streets safer for all citizens. The letter, 
while reporting the circumstances of 
the violation, does not arouse an- 
tagonism. In fact it usually brings a 
prompt reply from the violator, pledg- 
ing full assistance in the future, in 
the city’s efforts to reduce trafhx 
casualties. 


Conference Honors 
Kenneth B. Colman 

In appreciation of his services the 
past four years as chairman of the 
Conference of Local Safety Organiza- 
tions, the members of the Conference 
presented Kenneth B. Colman with a 
certificate of appreciation for his out 
standing leadership and constructive 
work for the local councils and 
Chapters 

Mr. Colman retired as an officer 
of NSC and also as chairman of the 
Conference at the recent Board mcet- 
ing. He is succeeded by Robert R 
Snodgrass, of Atlanta 

President Ned H. Dearborn pre 
sented the Conference certificate and 
also a recognition testimonial from the 
NSC at the Conference banquet Mon 
day evening October 8 

At the head table were Judge Lee 
E. Skeel, president of the Greater 
Cleveland Safety Council, a former 
vice president for Local Safety Or 
ganizations, Mr. Colman the outgoing 
vice president and Mr. Snodgrass who 
took over his new duties following his 
election at the annual meeting. 











NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products 


or improved special features. 


Only items which can be considered as 


“news” to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 





Street Marker 

The new tenite plastic markers, manu 
factured by Traffic Safety Supply Co., N. E 
Sandy Blvd. at 27th, Portland 12, Ore., are 
quick and easy to apply to any type of 
street surface and need no futher attention 
once they are down, during the life of the 
marker which the manufacturer claims is 
from four to six years. The marker, known 
as Dur-O-Line, is a simple plastic saucer 
shaped disc 41.” in diameter and are usu 
ally spaced about 2 feet apart to make a 
well defined trathe lane. 

The marker will withstand 63,000 pounds 
pressure. It is solid color all the way 
through and available in traffic yellow or 
lead white 


First Aid Belt 

Because of the increasing interest in 
civilian defense activity for municipalities 
and industrial plants, Mine Safety Appli 
inces Co., Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa., has again made 
available the Belt-Type First Aid Kit worn 
Dy air raid wardens, auxiliary police and 
first aid teams 





The kit, which was popular with civilian 
lefense organizations during World War 
II, is a canvas pouch provided with loops 
for holding the following: gauze roller 
bandage; adhesive compresses; tourniquet, 
scissors, and forceps; Merthiolate applicator 
vials; absorbent gauze compresses; gauze 
pads; MSA Foille burn treatment; triangle 
bandages; a dermal pencil; an indelible 
pencil; and injury report cards. The belt 
also has a clip for holding a flashlight 


Speed Control 

Speed-Minder Laboratories, Inc., Lock 
Box 3496, Merchandise Station, Chicago 
54, Illinois, has developed a new device 
to help control speed of automobile and 
truck drivers 

This device, called Speed-Minder, con 
sists of an ingeniously formed, preloaded 
loop spring and holder clip made of Dura 
flex high carbon spring steel and a Calibra 
tion Chart 114 inches in width, 74% inches 
in length, printed in red, green and black 
on a wear-and-water-resistant material, viv 
idly colored for instant eye attraction to 
the accurately worked-out speed calibra 
tions and vital annotations. This device 
can be easily clipped on to the auto or 
truck accelerator pedal which serves as a 
constant reminder to the driver to watch 
his speed 

Lowest setting on the chart is the rec 
ommended cruising setting for icy or: 
snowy roadway, while ranging above this 
are the safe-thrifty settings for 30 m.p.h 
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white 


through 50 
numerals on a green background and then 


m.p.h. designated by 
the costly-risky settings from 55 
through 75 m.p.h. designated by 
numerals on a red background 


m.p.h 
white 


In use, the self-adhering calibration chart 
is quickly applied to the surface of the ac- 
celerator pedal by following easy-to-under- 
stand directions. Next, slip the Speed- 
Minder’s self-clamping clip on from the 
left side of pedal and siide up or down to 
any desired cruising setting 


When the upper edge of the Speed 
Minder clip crosses the numeral of the de- 
sired cruising speed, the spring loop be- 
neath the pedal rests on the floorboard at 
that cruising speed, automatically becoming 
a footrest. Extra foot pressure allows 
safety speed springs when needed. How- 
ever, when the mind is off driving faster, 
Speed-Minder gently pushes your foot back 
to your cruising rate. A safety guard 


Marking Machine 


A new version of the “Florline’” mark 


ing machine which makes it possible to 
mark safety and parking lines within one 
eighth inch of curbing, buildings, fencing 
and posts, has been developed by the H. C 
12083 Woodbine Ave., 


Sweet Co., 
22, Mich 


Detroit 





Without motor or attachments of any 
kind, it operates on the same gravity feed 


principle as the standard “Florline”’ model, 
making lines at walking speed almost flush 
with partitions, safety islands, etc. The 
machine can be raised by a lift of the hand 
to retrace a line, make skip lines or roll 
to other areas without lifting the machine 
It can be operated by one man, using one 
hand to guide and control it. 


Paint flow is adjustable to accommodate 
the operator and the job by pistol-grip 
trigger control and the leakproof, spill 
proof machine holds 114 gallons of paint, 
lacquer or whitewash. This is sufficient 
for approximately 1200 feet of 4-inch line 
Portable and easily stored, the new marker 
weighs less than 20 pounds, makes straight, 
curved or skip lines in narrow aisles. It 
is made of heavy gauge metal having all- 
welded seams 


Chicago Tackles 
ye 7. ALL! 
the Third “E 
From Page 9 
in protecting pedestrians. Pedestrian 
fatalities account for approximately 70 


per cent of the traffic deaths in 
Chicago. 

The second project will be an in- 
tensive drive to reduce accidents of all 
sorts and achieve better law observance 
throughout the length of Western 
Avenue the most dangerous street in 
the city. Since January 1, 1951, there 
have been 13 fatal accidents on West- 
ern Avenue and 601 accidents in- 
volving personal injuries. There were 
more than 2,300 accidents resulting in 
property damage. 


Sturdy announced that Robert E 
Raleigh had joined the CTSB staff. 
Raleigh, one of the nation’s leading 
authorities on police admiriistration 
and law enforcement, has been direc- 
tor of field service for the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
for the past 11 years, and associated 
with the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute since 1937. During 
the war years, in the absence of Frank- 
lin M. Kreml, he was acting director 
of the IACP traffic division and of the 
traffic institute. He received a citation 
from the war department for meri- 
torious service during World War II 
as a member of the National Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the war 
department. He is a member of the 
committee of judges for the National 
Trathic Safety Contest. He has di- 
rected police department reorganiza- 
tions in Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
and many other cities.. Raleigh will 
lecture on a part time basis at the 
traffic institute, and complete com- 
mitments already in force for police 
field work in other cities. 
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SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE 





FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ! 


On rainy days ahead your 
school patrols will need ade- 
quate protection. Protection 
against the weather, and 
against approaching traffic. 
Equip them with... 


@ RUBBER RAINCOATS 


Vulcanized and waterproof. They 
come in three colors—WHITE, 
YELLOW, and BLACK. For greater 


visibility. Available with school, city, 





California Conference 
From Page 8 

there was general feeling that ap- 
proval for such an organization would 
be forthconung. 

In addition to Mr. Campbell, cther 
National Safety Council staff mem- 
bers who took part in the Conference 
were: Barbara Pritchard and Robert 
A. Pike of the Western Region Office, 
San Francisco, and Paul Hill, senior 
field representative, Denver 

Henry E. North, San Francisco, di- 
rector of the National Safety Council 
and former president of the San 
Francisco Chapter, served as Confer- 
ence general chairman, while the 
author served as Conference executive 
secretary. 

A complete list of Conference rec 
ommendations will be off the press 
soon. Requests for copies should be 
sent to the author at 815 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento. 


Ohio Council Announces 
“Nick O’Time Award” 
The Ohio State Safety Council and 

The Bulova Watch Company have es 
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or sponsor's name on back. 
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ORDER NOW 
} FOR 
{| IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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\BELTS! BADGES! CAP 


GRAUBARD'S 
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Now you can give your Safety 
patrol members an award that 
speaks for itself. Here is a 
good looking award that tells 
at a glance the fine safety 
record they helped achieve. 
This handsome bronze lapel 
button has an oxidized antique 
bronze finish. Lacquered for 
permanency, it has a solid 


shank back. 














VAclom \/ttttel-sequelen 
Newark 5,N. J. 


‘‘America'’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 


tablished the “Nick O'Time Award” 
which will be presented to persons 
who, by an heroic act, or at obvious 
risk of their own lives, have saved 
another from death. Those qualifying 
for the award will receive a suitable 
citation and a handsomely engraved 
watch. The award is limited to life- 
saving acts performed in Ohio. Nom- 
inations may be made by anyone hav- 
ing knowledge of the facts of the 
rescue. The award committee will 
investigate all nominations, to deter 
mine the danger to the person rescued, 
the degree of risk by the rescuer and 
whether his act was the “nick of time’ 
factor that assured that the person 
would live. The award may be made 
available to other safety councils out 
side of Ohio 


One 


for the Road 


From Page 


our alarming toll of highway deaths 
and injuries.” 

The remarks of the AAMVA ex- 
ecutive director are both timely and 
sound. They coincide with the ad- 
vertising and publicity program of the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau in its ef- 


fort to contribute support to the na- 
tional effort to delay the death of the 
millionth man in traffic and in the 
National Safety Council's holiday ac- 
cident prevention campaign. 

Latin America, patticularly the ten 
coffee producing countries represented 
in the Bureau, owes a great deal to 
the United States. With the dollars 
we receive from your purchases of our 
coffee we are able to buy hundreds of 
American-made items our people need. 

However, our relationship is more 
than economic. We are friends, your 
country and ours, and if we contribute 
just a little in helping to reduce your 
holiday traffic casualties, we feel that 
we are doing no more than one good 
neighbor should gladly do for another. 


“Accident Prevention News” 

The Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council is publishing a monthly house 
organ of tabloid newspaper size with 
bold headlines, plenty of illustrations, 
a good editorial page, and stories of 
safety effort and accomplishment writ- 
ten with a news slant. This well- 
edited publication will replace the 
council’s two Newsletters. 














OPERATION 









TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR JANUARY POSTING 





wad ies About Special Tires for Win- 
ter Driving?” This is the title of 
the 1951 report of the National Safety 
Council’s Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards 

The report includes studies of the stop- 
ping, traction and cornering performance 
of a wide variety of specialized tires on 
glare ice, rough ice, loosely-packed snow 
and hard-packed snow in comparison to the 
performance of conventional tires and tires 
with chains under similar conditions 

















voatieiee Be 
NATIONAL BSaraery ecouncit 


ertemeee 
MATIONAL Barety couNncin 


T-9411-C 25x38 T-8865-B 17x23 


Operation Safety users are being urged 
to utilize “What About Special Tires for 
Winter Driving?” immediately upon re- 
ceipt of their February kits. Single copies 
of the booklet are also available directly 
from the National Safety Council without 
charge 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 


GO TO 


TRAFFIC COURT 
os 0 VISITOR 


The publishing of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards coin 
cides with the national emphasis that has 
begun in support of the January Operation 
Satety program on safe winter driving 

Take Your Time in Wintertime’’ is the 
slogan for the January program, which has 
as its target those special hazards associated 
with January driving — inclement weather, 
slippery streets and highways and long hours 





of darkness 

The one-minute, Operation Safety film 
trailers especially appropriate for showing 
in connection with the January program are 
Snow Business,” and “Winter's Deadly 





Tricks.” These films are described, and or- — ER Ea- “amener” “<aeemere 
dering information given in a special in- saviomaAL Savery CoUumeIL 
closure with the January materials T-9442-C 25x38 T-9456-B 17x23 


While the bulk of the prepared public 
education materials making up the January 
kit are usable as they stand in the majority 
of states, recognition has been made of those 





POSTER PRICES 


states whose mild climate makes use of er od PF ll Pall ytd 
some of the materials impossible without 10-99 .23 ea. 1S ea. 05 ea. 
change 100-999 19 ea. .138 ea. 046 ea. 

1000-4999* 17 ea. 102 ea. 034 ea. 


The January kit contains—as a part of 
the Planning Guide—an Alternate Program 
for Mild Climate States in which the em- 
phasis is on wet pavements, temporary slick 
conditions, decreased visibility and other 
special hazards rather than ice and snow 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be seni 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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POSTERS 


QUICK CHANGE SEASON ESS 


what you don’t know 


CAN hurt you 


en ees 
Avoid Passing or Meeting at 
Narrow Bridges and Culverts 


1 Check your braking distance 
2 Adjust your following distance 


V-9464-A 8Vax11 V2 V-9463-A 8V2x11/2 V-9465-B 





i hit fixed objects | 
ask" of all accidents 


wr 


=~ , 
EFFICIENT PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 


BLINDING 


he 


FLASH BULI 











V-7908-B 17x23 V-8734-A 8Y2x11/2 





FIRE EXTINGUISHMENT 


a litle safety (ieeceeeeae 
is good for lifé [ito 











9466-A 8Y2x11V2 7685-A 8Vax11V/2 8982-B 17x23 9376-B 

















The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 


— 






Death of Millionth Man in traffic figured on December total traffic deaths to the end of Oc- 
21, as deaths keep pace with travel—both up 7 per cent tober were up 7 per cent over the 
so far this year. October deaths approximate 3,760. Ten- semen poring teat yes. 

month toll at 30,300. Public agencies rally to check toll. The October figures, plus the spe- 


cial weekly reports for November pre- 
pared for the Council by state acci- 
dent record bureaus, boosted the grand 
total of traffic deaths through Nov. 29 


ged a red circle around Dec and pray that the drivers get good 
to approximately 997,300—just 2,700 


21 for that date probably will be and delay this tragic event at least 




















M-Day—the day the millionth Amert- until after Christmas. below the million mark. 
can will be killed in a traffic accident : 
Thus Mr. Million could die on the Previously it had been estimated Partially complete mileage data for 
threshold of the Christmas holidays that the millionth death probably the first nine months of 1951 show 
just 51 years, three months and seven would occur around the end of the an increase of 7 per cent over the 
fiasen alleen teins euinleie OiaheeaD third week of December. The actual same months of 1950. This is approx 
se eek tele ealiian: ba ees Salle day was estimated after a final check imately the same as the death increase, 
City in 1899 of October reports was completed so mileage death rates for the two 
‘al ears are about the same 
The predicted date of M-Day is October deaths totaled 3,760—the ) ; 
based on the present rate of trath greatest trafic toll for any month Of 46 states reporting for October, 
deaths. The date could be postponed since December, 1941. Nevertheless, 18 had fewer deaths than in October 
if, as Ned H. Dearborn, Council the toll was only 6 per cent greater a year ago. For the first 10 months 
president, said, ‘the drivers get good than for October of last year, while of the year, however, only nine states 
or the weather gets bad. We cart the average increase for earlier months still had fewer deaths than in the 
depend on the weather, so let's hope this year was 8 per cent. The year's previous year. They were 
Rhode Island 20% 
Delaware —17% 
6 South Dakota —16% 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS Colorado — 7% 
a Massachusetts — 6% 
1949-51 1950-51 Wisconsin ... — ae 
MONTH 1949 1950 1951 Change Change West Virginia — 2% 

- ~ --—— se Maine — 2% 
January 2,363 2,470 2,840 +20% +15% Montana — 2% 
February 1,964 2,190 2,260 +15% + 3% 

March 2,149 2,480 2,680 +25% + 8% 
April 2,331 2,620 2,540 + 9% — 3% ¥ 
+ was reed 2360 115% + 4% ae MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
June 2,423 2,660 3,090 +28% + 16% RAFFIC TRENDS 1950-1951 
July 2,817 3,160 3,160 +12% 0 | | | 
August 2,824 3,110 3,450 +22% +11% 4,000} Tee 
September 2,991 3,210 3,660 +22% +14% 3,000 al 
October 3,106 3,550 3,760 21° o r ST oa 

~" Bes. ted ver + O% 1950 51 

Ten Months 25,453 28,200 30,300 +19% + 7% 2000}. 
November 3,012 3,230 
December 3,246 3,570 DEATHS 

TOTAI 31,701 35,000 1,000 nem 

1949 figures National Office of Vital Statistics; all others National Safety Council 0,000 he t+ ae ed } 
estimates. The 1951 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 1950 195 | 
change from 1950 to 1951 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1950-51 30,000F- +--+ _ Sas a ae 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports 
are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1951 MILES imiuiom | 
may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future 10,000 Li 
issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. od DEC JAM FEB MAR APR MAY JUM JUL AUG SEP OCT 
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October was the third consecutive 
month in which traffic deaths decreased 
in cities while they increased in the 
nation as a whole 

But because of higher tolls in the 
earlier months of the year, reporting 
cities still had 3 per cent more deaths 
at the end of 10 months than they 
had during the corresponding months 
last year. Even so, if the nation as a 
whole could show a 3 per cent instead 
of a 7 per cent increase, the death toll 
so far this year would be at least 1,000 
less. 


For 10 months, 177 cities had 
fewer deaths, 172 had more deaths, 
and 90 reported no change. Seventeen 
of the cities with fewer deaths had 
populations of 200,000 or more. They 
were: 

Death Per Cent 
Decrease Decrease 





Akron, Ohio 11 —46™% 


BB vececases 





—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1950 TO 1951 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
10 MONTHS 


+7 % 


GIB increases on no cance =» REO 








Columbus, Ohio 16 —43% 

Providence, R. I. 4 —36% ihc ah 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... 9 —33% Miami, Fla. 
Memphis, Tenn. —29% Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Honolulu, T. H. —29% 
Portland, Ore. 17% 
San Antonio, Tex. —15% 
San Diego, Calif. —14% 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


13% Washington, D. 


Among 439 reporting cities, 276 
had no-death records in October. The 
three largest were San Diego, Calif. 
(321,500) ; Fort Worth, Tex. (277,- 
000), and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,100). 


] 
To page 35 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


(Figure in parentheses following 


ft 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 
with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 


1931 mileage rate indicates the 


number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 
Months Deaths 1950 1949 1951 1951 
Re- Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 1950 1949 1951 1951 
TOTAL 
U.S 10 30,300 28,200 25,453 
Ala 1¢ 652 615 
10 321 249 
10 338 289 
10 2,684 2,414 
10 294 316 
10 208 202 
10 64 77 
10 672 671 
10 723 
10 194 
10 64 $92 
10 i 919 
10 473 
10 , 423 
10 568 
iC ) 452 
ST 122 
10 ‘ 387 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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% Changes 
Months Deaths 1950 1949 1951 1951 
Re- Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 


1950 1949 1951 1951 Rate Rate 


10 + 9% + 34% 4.8 


34% 

412% 

10% 
$ 32% 
L 7% 
0 
6% 
38% 
2% 
9% 
32% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 


1951 
Ten Months Reg 
1951 1950 1949 Rate 


L KEPORTING CITIES 
Gr 1,000,000 and ¢ 
208 214 2 


Los es , Cals. 
I Mi 


Sa Francisc " 
Washington, D. ¢ 
All cities in this 


leveland, Ohio 
Group IIE (s0¢ 
whe aie. 


Patsburshs, 
Bullaks N 
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Houst 
New 
Cis 
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Columbus, Ohio 37 
Seattle, Wash. 37 
Portland, Ore 34 41 
Memphis, Tenn 24 34 
All cities in this group 
Dallas, Tex 44°41 
cage << 4 Tex. 34 40 
nver, Cole 40 33 
Kansas City, Me 38 2 
we ee Ind 52 56 
Oakland f ? 


sNOSOUNE 


aS 


Gr pV ( 
Providence, R. I 
Syracuse, N 
Honolulu, T. H 

. Akron, Ohio 
Rochester, N 

. Oklahoma City, Okla 
Atlanta, Ga 

St. Paul, Miner 
Miami, Fla. 

All cities in th 
Dayton, Ohi 

Lo each, ¢ 
Toled oO} 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Worcest Mass 


hm« " 
. San Diego, Calif 
Vv 


ortolk 
Group VI ( 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Berkeley, Calif 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wichita, Kans 
Erie, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Trenton, N. J. 
Pasadena, Calif 
A'lentown, Pa 
Tulsa, Okla 
New Haven, Conn 
-. Wilmineton, Del 
. Baton Rouge, La 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz 
. Peoria, Ill. 
Reading, Pa 
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istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1950 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1951 
Ten — Reg b oD. 
1951 195 949 Rate 


18. Arlington, Va. 7 
19. Des Moines, Ia. 13 
0. Fort Wayne, Ind 11 
. Hartford, Conn. 11 
All cities in this group 
Yonkers, N 
Shreveport 
Cambridge, 
. Flint, Mich 
Little Rock, Ark 
Evansville, Ind 
Utica, N 
. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tampa, Fla 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Austin, Tex 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Montgomery, Ala 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Charlotte, N. C 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio . 
Duluth, Minn 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Gary, Ind. 
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. Racine, 

Durham, oe 

: Lakewood, Ohio 
Oak Park, Iil. 

: Manchester, N. H 

. Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

. Kalamazoo, Mich 
Lincoln, Neb... 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Jackson, Mich. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. San Jose, Calif. 

. Lynn, Mass. 

. Clifron, N. J. 

New Britain, Conn 
Raleigh, N. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Pawtucket, R. I 

. Rockford, Ill. 

21. Hamilton, Ohio 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

. Charleston, W. Va. 

. Fresno, Calif. 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Greensboro, N. C. 
Passaic, J 
Portland, Me 
East Orange, N. J 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Bay City, Mich 

. Davenport, Iowa 
Binghamton, N 

. Sioux we lowa 
Aurora, Ill 
Alexandria, Va 
Topeka, Kans 

. Muncie, Ind. 
Orlando, Fla 
Covineton, Ky 

s Wheeling, Ww. 

. Glendale, Calif. 
A'ameda, Calif. .. 

St. Petersburg, Fla 
All cities in this group 

. Macon, Ga, 

e . aterloo, Iowa 

. Saginaw. Mich. 

. Springfield, Ill. 

. Evanston, Ill. 
. Jackson, Miss. 
Joliet, Ill. . 
Pueblo, Colo 
Columbia, S. C€ 

. St. Joseph, Mo 
New Rochelle. N. Y 
Green Bay, Wis 
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size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950 


1951 1951 
Ten Me ne Reg. Pop 
1951 19 149 Rate Rate 


Brockton, Mass. 3 7 5 
Roanoke, Va 5 
Springfield, Ohio , 
. Madison, Wis. 
Charleston, S. € 
Brookline, Mass 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
. Lorain, Ohio 
Santa Monica, Calif 
. Atlantic City, N. J. 
7. Albuquerque, N. M 
Sioux Falls s. D 
Medford, Mass. 
Columbus, Ga 
Huntington, W. Va 
Stockton, Calif 
Decatur, Ill 
Springfie'd, Mo 
- Portsmouth, Va. 
. Gadsden, 
Dearborn, 
Pontiac, 
Terre Haute 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Stamford, Conn 
East Chicago, Ind 
Hammond, Ind 
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Boise, Idaho 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Billings, Mont. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

Vauwatosa, Wis. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fargo, N. D. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Burlington, lowa 

Beloit, Wis. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

Alliance, Ohio 

Kingston, N. Y. 

Shaker Heights Ohio 

Teanec J 

Belmont, Pa 

Tucson, A 

. Royal Oak. ‘Mich. 

White Plains 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

Hich Point, N. C 

. Plainfield, N. J. 

. Enid, Okla. 

7. Hagerstown, Md. 
Independence, Mo 
W. Hartford, Conn 
Rochester, Minn 
Newport News, Va 
Clarksburg, W. Va 

. Meriden, Conn, . 
fava Allis, Wis 
Ron N. Y 

4 Mansfield, Ohio 

. Bloomington, Ind. 
Lockport, N. Y 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

. Fairmont, W. Va. 1 
Manitowoc, Wis 1 
Bangor, Me 1 
Bristol, Conn 1 
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1 
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. West Haven, Conn. 

. New Kensington, Pa. 

. Granite City, Il. 

. Vancouver, Wash. 

. Reno, Nev 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn 

. Elkhart, Ind. s 

. San Leandro, Calif..... 

. Everett, Wash 

. Zanesville, Ohio 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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Pensacola, Fla. .......... 
. Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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. Beckley, W. Va........ 
. Owatonna, Minn. 
. Mitchell, S. D. 
. Hawthorne, N. 
. Windham, Conn 
. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
. Beaver Dam, is. 
7. Winnetka, lil. 
Red Wing, Minn 
. Massena, N. Y. 
Bristol, Va 
: Ironwood, Mich 
2 bm Boy wv ) 
. Moundsville '. Va. s . Wh . r 
. La Salle, Il. 0 ’ ’ The Traffic Toll 
- Danbury, Conn . Wethersfield, Conn. ; ee: 
Muskegon, Mich 5 2 ir East Haven, Conn ) From page 33 
. Jamestown, N. Y > > 3 . Ashland, Wis. 
. Hackensack, N. J > 3 8. Derby, Conn 
- Manchester, Conn 9, Donora, Pa 
- Morgantown, W. Va . Modesto, Calif. 
. Stratford, Conn. . Birmingham, Mich. 
. Torrington, Conn . Chillicothe, Ohio 
St. Cloud, Minn Austin, Minn 
- Rapid City, S. D. ) Richland, Wash 
- Kokomo, Ind - Rock Hill, S. € 
All cities in this group La Porte, Ind 
. Warren, Ohio 10 . Vallejo, Calit 
Provo, Utah . Port Chester, N. Y. 
. Hamden, Conn Statesville, N. ¢ 
. Oshkosh, Wis Rahway, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla Huntington, Ind 
-. Wilmington, N. ¢ . Minot, N. D 
Beverly Hills, Calif Frankfort Ind 
Winona, Minn. Ottawa, Ill 


Chico , Mass Streator, Ill 
P Tiosein Park, Mich. 6. Albert Lea, Minn 
. Daytona Beach, Fla »7. Hibbing, Minn 
. Fitchburg, Mass . Astoria, Ore. 
- Montclair, N. J . Fort Myers, Fla. 
Lakeland, Fla C 


. Reidsville, N 

. Lwr. Merion Twp. Pa. . Peru, Ind. 

. Bloomington, Il - Leominster, Mass. 
Jew London, Conn J 


Cranford, } 

Anderson, Ind . Bristol, Pa 
La Crosse, Wis . Lake Worth, Fla 

. West Orange, N. J . Faribault, Minn 

2. Middletown, Ohio . Richfield, Minn. 
Steubenville, Ohio . Annapolis, Md 

. Appleton, Wis. Walla Walla, Wash 
. Rock Island, Ill Moorhead, Minn 

- Fond du Lac, Wis 31. Alpena, Mich 

. Portsmouth, Ohio . Stevens Point, Wis. 
Linden, J All cities in this grouf 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 


Norfolk, Neb 
. Revere, Mass. . Niles, Ghio 
. Kearny, N. So. Orange, N 
¥ Danville, Va . Naugatuck, Conn 
. Greenwich, Conn. . Elmwood Park, Hl. 
. East Hartford, Contr . Muskegon Hagts., Mich. 
. Norwich, Conn . East Moline, Iil 
Wyandotte, Mich 


Ss Mat Calif Janesvi.le, Wis 
» San ateo, Cali Ypsilanti, Mict 
Newburgh, N. Y * Wakesha Wis 
. Parkersburg, W. Va . Mamaroneck, N. ¥ 
20. Orange, N. J rY¥ 


Rye, 

. Hamtramck, Mich Meadville Pa 
Tuscaloosa, Ala Ames, Iowa 

. Norwalk, Conn . Fremont, Ohio 

. Riverside, Calif Wooster, Ohio 
a. we. . Virginia, Minn. 
etersburg King t, Tenn 
Highland Park, Mici a 


= Butler, Pa. 
. Milford, Conn. Benton Harbor, Mich 
. Fairfield, Conn 


. Redlands, Calif 

. East Liverpool, Ohio 

. Holland, Mict 

. Uniontown, Pa 

. Winchester, Conn 
So rascal Wis 
Kinston, N 
Sumter, S. cs 
Fergus Falls, Minn 

2. Las Vegas, Nev 

. Groton, Conn. 

. Vincennes, Ind. 
Connersville, Ind 
St. Louis Pk., Minr 
Westport, Conn 
Goshen, Ind 

9. Fort Madison, Iowa 

Marietta, Ohio 

. Ansonia, Conn 

22. Shelton, Conn 

Ridgefield Pk., N. J 

. Gardner, Mass. 
Logan, Utah . 
Atchison, Kans. 

. Darien, Conn. 
Ki lingly, Conn 

. Windsor, Conn. . 
Brookfield, Ill 

. Vernon, Conn. 

. S. Charleston, W. Va 

. Webster, Mass. 

. Beacon, N. Y 


0.0 135. Branford, Conn 
136. Wallingford, Conn. 
137. Watertown, Conn 
138. Southington, Conn. 
139. Stonington, Conn 
140. Enfield, Conn 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont 42 34 
Vancouver, B. (¢ 21 30 
Montreal, Que 69 74 


. Middletown, Conn 
57. Waukegan, Ill, 

- Grand Forks, N 

- Concord, N. H. 

. Great Falls, Mont. 

. Battle Creek, Mich 

- Marion, Ohio 

. Colorado Spgs., Colo 

. Arlington, Mass. 

. Wausau, Wis 

. Waltham, Mass 

fason City, lowa 

- Lake Charles. La 

- Kankakee, II 

. Ferndale, Mich. 
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For 10 months, the number of cities 
with perfect records dwindled to 70 
of the 439. The three ore were 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. (72,100) ; Racine, 
Wis. (70,700), and Durham, N. C. 
(70,300) 
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The three leading cities for ten 
months in each population group, 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
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1951 1951 
Reg. Pop. 
Group Rate Rate 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif... 2.9 
Detroit, Mich. 3.8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4.3 

750,000- 1,000,000 Popu- 

lation 
St. Louis, Mo. 3.3 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.3 
Washington, D. C. 3.4 
500,000-750,000 Popu- 
lation 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 2 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.1 
350,000-500,000 Popu- 
lation 
Columbus, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
200,000-350,000 Popu- 
lation 
Providence, R. I. 
Syracuse, N. of 
Honolulu, T. H. 
100,000-200,000 Popu- 
lation 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
50,000- 100,000 Popu- 
lation 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 0.0 
Racine, Wis. 0.0 
Durham, N. C. 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Popu- 
lation 
Boise, Idaho 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich..... 0.0 
Billings, Mont. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Popu- 
lation 
Kenmore, N. Y. 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 
Salisbury, N. C. 0.0 
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Kenmore, N. Y. 
Klamath Falls, — 
Salisbury, N 
Mankato, Mins. 
Ponca ig Okla. 
Freeport, Ill. . 
Westfield, N. J 
Endicott, N. Y. 
East Detroit, Mich. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Stillwater, Okla 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Webster Groves, Mo 
. La Grange, Ill. 
- So. Se. Paul, Minn 
. Bismarck, } ° 
ohnson City, 7 
luefield, W. Vi. 
Martinsburg, W. Va 
. Sterling, Ill. 
Brainerd, Minn 
. Griffin, Ga. 
. Fostoria, Ohio 
McAlester, Okla 
. Sweetwater, Tex. 
. East Lansing, Mich. 
. Wilmette, Ill. . 
. Highland Park, Tex 
. Watertown, Wis. 
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Traffic 
and Our Economy 


From Page 16 

‘It is all very well to say that more 
trathc has produced more accidents 
and that the answer is more budget 
and more personnel, but the citizen, 
who is always a traffic expert, has the 
nasty habit of asking the question 
‘What are you doing with what you've 
got ? and pointing to whatever 
present weaknesses in operations are 
obvious 

‘This difficult public relations po- 
sition of the officials can become still 
worse as they try to take the steps 
which they know must be taken to 
keep accidents from going up still 
more and to bend the curve 
downward. 


We are having more accidents; 
thus, we must be having more viola- 
tions because the records show that 
over 90 per cent of all accidents are 
due directly to a traffic violation. It 
is known to everyone that accidents 
will not come down unless violations 
are first brought down. It is obvious 
that violations will not come down 
unless more violators are apprehended 
and given firmer penalties by the 

and more repeaters have 
their licenses taken away from them 
But, this vigorous attack against the 
violator presents some practical difh 


courts 


culties 

‘If the police apprehend more vio- 
lators, which woud help reduce acci- 
dents, this will not be popular unless 
careful arrangements have been made 
in advance 

‘If the courts take a firmer stand 
and assess more severe penalties, which 
would help reduce accidents, this 
would not be popular unless the pub- 
lic has been thoroughly prepared 
for it 

“If the licensing authorities sus- 
pend more licenses of repeaters, which 
would help reduce accidents, this 
would not be popular unless public 
support for it had been carefully ar 
ranged for in advance 

Increasing accidents have placed 
officials in a poor public relations po- 
sition and the process of reducing 
accidents may make this position still 
worse unless these officials can receive 
xreater benefit from the mass of pub 
lic education now being used gen 
erally.” 

Police know that violations cause 
They know that strict en 
forcement will curtail violations and 


accidents 








AN ORPHAN’S PLEA 


By Gerard Moore 


(At 15, the oldest of I! crash-orphaned brothers and sisters.) 


Leonard, Mich. (UP)—What happened to me and my brothers and 
sisters, I don’t want to happen to any other kids. 

I am the oldest in my family and now I have 10 brothers and sisters 
to take care of because my mother and father are dead. 

Mom and Dad went out happy the night before the accident. I 
talked to them before they left about the car, about the kids, and 
things in general. Then they left and I never saw them alive again 

They were killed when their car crashed with a car full of teen- 
age kids. 

I don't want a tragedy like that to happen to any other kids. Every- 
one should drive carefully. There should be no speeding or drinking. 
(Beer bottles were found in the teen-agers’ car. ) 

I have a big responsibility now: I think all kids my age should have 
a responsibility, too. Especially when they are driving a car. 

This was the first time our family was together. We had been 
living with relatives and some of us in a home until about six weeks 
ago, when we moved to our first real home here. 

I am going to do everything I can to help keep us together. I will 
even take my brothers and sisters into my house when I get married. 
Mom and Dad were always close to us. Dad always played canasta 
with me and some of the others at night. I always helped out financially 


whenever I could. 


doctor like Dad wanted me to. 


readers ° 





And now I don’t know for sure if I want to go on and be a 


PuBLic SAFETY notes with thanks the courtesy of United Press Asso- 
ciation in making this dramatic plea for safer driving available to ou 








decrease the acident toll. They want 
to do a good job, but I have heard 
them say this: You can give the 
public only as much enforcement as 
the citizens will allow you to give. 
They refer to public sentiment, which 
I realize is a powerful thing. 

But what every police administra- 
tor should ask himself is this: 

“What have I done to secure pub- 
lic acceptance for increased enforce- 
ment when it is mecessary?”’ 

In Atlanta last year traffic accidents 
killed 27 people. Seventeen of them 
were pedestrians. Thirteen of these 
pedestrians were violating the law 
when the fatal accident occurred. It 
was obvious that enforcement should 
be increased against violators of the 
pedestrian ordinance. 

The Greater Atlanta Safety Coun- 
cil and Atlanta police working to- 
gether devised a program of education 
prior to the necessary tightening of 
enforcement. The Safety Council se- 
cured the backing of nearly a thousand 


Organizations in the Metropolitan At- 
lanta area. Speakers, newspapers . . 
daily and weekly house organs, 
radio, and every other available media 
were used by the Safety Council to 
acquaint the public with the need for 
increased pedestrian enforcement. 


This concentrated public education 
program was started four months be- 
fore police made out their first ticket 

Eight weeks before the opening 
date of enforcement, police issued 
written warnings to violators. This 
message was carefully worded to get 
the participation of the citizen 
to get public support. The Safety 
Council paid for the printing; the 
police handed them out. 

The radio and newspaper campaign 
was intensified as ‘“‘Entorcement Day” 
neared. When it arrived, police dis- 
covered that the education program 
had been so successful that few tick- 
ets were needed. People were polic- 
ing each other . only a few con- 
tinued to jaywalk. 
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The people commended the police 
on the increased enforcement. 

The citizens can do much to im- 
prove traffic conditions if they are 
led by their leaders . . . they will ac- 
cept enforcement if they see the need 
for it. The support group can secure 
their cooperation. 

One thing is necessary to keep this 
rosy picture in focus, however. The 
citizens must respect their police. You 
can't expect people to be courteous 
if their police are not. It is unfair 
to demand motorists to signal if the 
motorized police do not. You shouldn't 
blame people for setting a poor ex- 
ample in their driving when they see 
the police—who are considered to be 
experts—setting a poor example. 

A citizens’ group can get acceptance 
for the police, but it is up to every 
policeman to Aold the respect that is 
his. 


What Will Manpower 
Shortage Do to Our 
Safety Programs? 
From Page 25 


I would also like to recommend for 
your serious consideration the so-called 
“accident prone” program. If you do 
not have such a program in existence, 
it is my suggestion that you consider 
the possibility of installing one 

Find out who is having an unusual 
number of accidents, determine the 
type of accidents and to do something 
constructive in helping this man over- 
come those driving faults which re- 
sult in accidents. In times of man- 
power shortages, an “‘accident prone” 
program can be a vital tool for 
reclaiming questionable employees 
and for maintaining proper safety 
standards. 


Supervisors, superintendents and in- 
structors must be advised and _ in- 
structed in the proper handling of a 
man who may not perform up to 
normal standards. They, too, should 
understand the problem which a mo- 
bilization program places on the prop- 
erty and be able to do that little 
extra” thing for this employe which 
may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for him. 

With a proper analysis of the in- 
ter-relationship of recruitment, selec- 
tion and training, one can maintain 
appropriate safety standards under a 
mobilization program and still secure 
suitable employees for accomplishing 
the assigned task 
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<s ACCIDENT 
DIAGRAM 


YOU ca 


Forbes Handy Trattic Reporting it 
Used by many municipal organiza- 
tions as standard eq 1ent for: 
ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


Yes, you can quickly and accurately diagram 

on the spot, the location of all cars, pedes- 

trians, etc. These stamps picture 11 types of 

ita vehicles, also pedestrian, bicycle, arrow, etc. 
“*esceeees Compact kit includes stamp pad. 


Size for Standard Forms eee 
Large Size for Instruction Work......... 5.00 


FORBES STAMP CO. 


Postpaid 
with Remittance 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICHIGAN 











RECOMMENDED READING IN TRAFFIC 


Judge and Prosecutor in Traffic Court—published jointly with the 
American Bar Association. A new symposium on major traffic court prob 
lems. 18 chapters by 12 authors. 350 pages. $5.50. 


Accident Investigation Manual_—textbook on traffic accident investiga 
tion techniques. 241 pages. $2.50. 


The Evidence Handbook for Police—by Franklin M. Kreml. Prepared 
to aid police officers in gathering admissible evidence and preparing cases 
for presentation in court. 148 pages. $2.50. 

Traffic Engineering and the Police—by Henry K. Evans and Franklin 
M. Kreml. Relates the work of the policeman to a variety of traffic en- 
gineering problems. 103 pages (illustrated). $2.00. 


Chemical Test Case Law—by Robert L. Donigan. Legal and constitu 
tional issues in chemical tests for intoxication. 83 pages. $2.00. 


The Medico-Legal Aspects of the Blood Test to Determine Intoxica- 
tion—by Mason Ladd and Robert B. Gibson. 77 pages. $1.00. 


Directing Traffic—Vehicle Movements—discussion dealing with traffic 
at intersections. 21 pages (illustrated). $0.15. 


Directing Traffic—Signals and Gestures—specific guidance on traffic 
direction by hand-and-arm signals. 9 pages (illustrated). $0.15. 


Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures—by James Stan 
nard Baker. Publ. by American Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors. $2.00. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: Dept. N, Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 























Traffic Safety a Lot 


From Page 11 


son why he never must travel so fast 
at night that he can’t stop his car in 
the length of his headlights—and what 
a shocking distance a stop takes at a 
mile a minute 

Remember that test where you look 
through a little window at a small 
boulevard stop sign and two toy cars, 
one of which can be jockeyed around 
with a string in relation to the other 
car and the sign? 

I'll bet you thought that was a test 
of your ability to judge distance 

Our kids know that it’s the reason 
the law says no to passing over the 
double line, no following of another 
car too closely, and insists on drivers 
slowing down when passing an ap- 
proaching car on a idles 

I have learned to my surprise that 
it's never, never safe to overtake and 
pass a car unless oncoming traffic is 
far enough away that it appears to be 
standing still. It works, too, I tried it 

Then there's the test the experts 
call ‘Measuring Recovery from Glare.” 
The student, peeking in a dimly- 
lighted box and identifying letters he 
sees, suddenly is struck by a blinding, 
5-second light. 

The time he takes to read the letters 
again after the bright light is turned 
off is the duration of his recovery from 
glare 

But in our school the youngsters 
learn that this is the reason for laws 
insisting on slower speed at night when 
passing, and for dimming lights when 
approaching and overtaking other au 
tomobiles 

Other physical tests usually associ- 
ated with driving schools are aimed 
at molding the minds of young drivers 
to the good, common sense of traffic 
laws and the reasons they were made 
in the first place. ; 

This, then, is the Juvenile Traffic 
Attitude School as we know it—a 
course in living founded on the theory 
that the pliable minds of children will 
accept good things when offered at- 
tractively and convincingly. 

It doesn’t work every time, of 
course ; 

We don't even require every young 
traffic offender to attend school. We 
couldn't possibly do it if we wanted 
to. During the six-month period pre- 
viously mentioned, we sent 63 per cent 
of our juvenile offenders to school. 

With some youngsters it would be 
a complete loss of time 


gram for correction of 


of Baloney 


Some have an attitude of defiance 
toward the law and its enforcement 
officers so deep-rooted and so warped 
that only the long haul program of 
the juvenile court will make a dent, 
if, in fact, that will work. 

Then the traffic offense is incidental 
to a tough problem. 

With others, the traffic offense is the 
incident “$f a moment of reckless ad- 
venture—serious in itself but pointing 
at no antisocial attitude and then, usu- 
ally, the fact of arrest is enough to 
guarantee against another offense. 

So all juvenile traffic offenders are 
screened. 

The arresting officer cites them to 
appear before a juvenile probation of- 
ficer at the juvenile court, usually be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. or 3 
to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 

This probation officer, skilled in in- 
terviewing, reads the arresting officer's 
report of the offense and listens to a 
detailed explanation by the young- 
ster. A record of any previous contact 
the law had with the lad also is 
studied. 

Actually, all the time the officer is 
really examining the attitude of the 
youngster before him 

Some of the young drivers are dis- 
charged summarily, and the complaint 
adjusted, when the offense is minor 
and the lad’s past history and present 
attitude are wholesome. 

Others are assigned to other juvenile 
court workers for a full case history 
study and court hearing with all the 
follow-up and social service indicated 
at such a hearing. 


And a small group is transferred to 
the adult court for handling when 
this seems to be the best course be- 
cause of a whole variety of reasons. 

Candidates for the attitude school 
are referred to the juvenile court, 
where the whole setup of law enforce- 
ment, traffic laws, the juvenile court 
and the attitude school are carefully 
explained. 

Then the youngster’s license is sus- 
pended until he satisfactorily com- 
pletes the school and he is instructed 
when to report for classes. 

All this is in the privacy of the 
juvenile court chambers with the lad’s 
parents present, since the parents must 
understand and cooperate in any pro- 
a child in 
trouble with the law 


The school is a 10-hour course di- 
vided into five sessions of two hours 
each. It takes two-and-a-half weeks to 
complete, during which the student is 
not allowed to drive except under su- 
pervision of an instructor. 

It opens with a scientific test that 
measures the youngster’s attitude to- 
ward other drivers and traffic laws, 
and a standard driving test to calculate 
his knowledge of the mechanical oper- 
ation of a vehicle. 

A demonstration ride for the pur- 
pose of showing coordination, smooth- 
ness of ride, concentration on the job 
of driving, and obedience to traffic 
regulations then is given the student. 

Then the previously-mentioned phys- 
ical tests are given, followed by a 
movie called ‘‘The Last Date.” The 
physical tests occasionally reveal some 
defect, and the court assists families 
to correct these if possible. 

The third session consists of lec- 
tures on the need for good traffic reg- 
ulations and enforcement. Selected 
uniformed officers of the Phoenix Po- 
lice Department and the Arizona 
Highway Patrol do the speaking. 

These are officers sympathetic to 
the school idea and skilled in dealing 
with youngsters. Besides laws and the 
reasons for them, they explain the 
operations of their departments and 
invite future friendly contact. 

During a question period after the 
lectures, the students are urged to 
complain of any situation they feel 
needs correcting. Sometimes the 
pointed questions and comment would 
make less capable officers squirm. 

The scores made by students on the 
initial standard driving tests are dis- 
cussed and explained, with suggestions 
for improvement 

Always, the policeman-instructor 1s 
in a position of friendly assistant. 

The fourth session consists of a com- 
plete explanation of the reaction time 
braking distance, and stopping dis- 
tance. After all explanations and 
answering of all questions, students 
are taken to a barricaded street. 

Here each student, accompanied by 
an instructor, is given the brake de- 
tonator test. This is the one in which 
the instructor fires a blank cartridge 
with a gadget to call for application of 
the brake, followed by another when 
the car starts skidding. 

Chalk marks left on the street by 
the two cartridges graphically show 
the distance traveled before reaction to 
the signal and the stopping distance, 
usually convincing the lad that the idea 
of ‘stopping on a dime’’ is a false one. 
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Champs All the Way 


I ERE are seven reasons why the top management of P-I-E (Pacific Intermountain 
Express), one of the nation’s leading motor freight carriers, is proud of their driv- 


ing personnel. 
state truck rodeo championships. They 
Denver; ier F. Murillo, 
Ontario, 
Fred Boetjer, Kansas City, Kansas champ; 


Salt Lake City, 


The seven are all NSC Safe Driver awe winners and holders of six 
are from left: ¢ 

Utah champ; Guern Royster (3 yr. NSC), 
Calif—champ and 2nd place national finals single-axle semi- trailer class; 
William Brunner, St. Louis, Missouri champ; 


E. Chapman (5 yr. NSC), 


Frank Stark, Kansas City, Kansas champ, and Albert S. Parkin, Salt Lake City, Utah 
champ. Just to round it off, P-I-E made off with the coveted Trailmobile Trophy for the 
third time in four years, took top honors in its class in the ATA national truck safety 
contest and won Transport Topics’ shop excellence award for the second year in a row. 








Then each youngster gets two hours 
or more of on-the-job study of the 
traffic officer and his work, riding in 
a patrol car to accident scenes and hos 
pitals, being present at arrests and gen 
erally seeing law enforcement through 
the eyes of the officers. 

The officers who handle this duty 
also are carefully selected and trained 
lest their conduct of demeanor influ- 
ence the young companion. In other 
words, they never are the hard-boiled, 
where’s-the-fire type. 

The final session opens with the 
giving for a second time of the attitude 
and standard driver tests, then a check- 
ing of the grades made by students 
this time against those they produced 
at the first tests. 

A movie, “And Then There Were 
Four,” characterizing the tragedy of 
traffic violations by people in all walks 
of life, is shown. 

If the young driver's second tests 
show marked improvement, and all in 
structors commend his attitude, his li- 
cense is returned and he is invited to 
write a brief paper on his opinion of 
the school, traffic laws and law enforce- 
ment in general 
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If no real improvement is noted, he 
may be required to take the course 
again 

This is our Juvenile Traffic Attitude 
School—an experiment, if you will, in 
the philosophy that most people, and 
especially most youngsters, really want 
to be conforming, law-abiding citizens. 

All they need is to be given a reason 
and shown that it’s popular. 

We believe it has paid us big divi- 
dends already, and that they will 
double and triple in the coming years. 

W e know that our philosophy of re- 
spect ‘for the law is being carried into 
the schools and the playgrounds by 
youngsters by youngsters who once 
considered it smart to try to outwit 
the law. 

The kid in the hot-rod who ran 
away from the cop now runs to him 
for advice and sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

He's — taking chances because 
he's learned how easy it can happen 
to him, and the tragedy that comes 
when it happens. 

He’s learned the lesson without actu- 
ally paying the penalty, and he’s grate- 
ful. 


NAMBO Names 
Officers for 1952 

Arthur M. Hill was re-elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators at the Silver 
Anniversary Convention held in Chi- 
cago. 

Other officers elected were: R. ¢ 
Hoffman, Jr., vice president; C. F. 
Jacobsen, A. W. Koehler, 
secretary manager; and Jack Garrett 
Scott, general counsel 

Regional members of the board of 
directors named included: Alfred De 
Maris (1); Leland Taliaferro (2): 
H. W. Arnold (3); C. G. Schultz 
(4); H. Vance Greenslit (5); R. W. 
Budd (6); T. L. James (7); E. F 
Zelle (8); R. S. Bowers (9); F. W 
Ackerman (10); and C. E. Graves 
(11). 

All directors-at-large were re 
elected. They include: Manferd Bur- 
leigh, O. S. Caesar, Carl B. Calloway, 
L. A. Love, Sr., John J. Mangan, 
C. H. Jessup, F. W Mills, M. E 
Moore, Ivor Neil, R. G. Perry, S. R 
Sundstrom, M. W. Walker, and R. J 
Walsh. 


treasurer; 





about TRAFFIC LANES 


for the next 4 to 6 years... 


DUR-O-LINE oe 


will provide bright, clear traffic lanes 
without any further attention...no costly 
repainting! DUR-O-LINE Markers are 
plastic discs that can easily be put down 
on concrete, asphalt or wood. Color 
(either yellow or white) will not fade or 
DUR-O-LINE 
Markers offer tremendous savings over 
cost of painted lines 


dull. Breakage is rare 


Investigate today! 
Some sales territories open. . . 
write for information. 


[ wae Dept. P for information pot | 
sample DUR-0- LIWE Lane Markers 
TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 


N. E. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE. 

















TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. ‘“Porto-Clinic’’: Illustrated fold- 
er announces a light-weight, portable, 
psychophysical testing unit for driver 
examinations. Visual acuity, field of 
vision, color perception, and reaction 
time are measured. Sample test form 
and interpretation included. Porto 
Clinic Instruments, Ine. 

2. ‘“‘Monotube Street Lighting 
Poles of Aluminum”: Catalog No. 80 
contains an extensive line of poles 
for highway lighting. Descriptions 
and engineering tables cover plain or 
fluted designs, various bracket sizes 
and mounting heights. The Union 
Vetal Mfg. Co. 

3. Automotive Testing Equip- 
ment: An_ illustrated booklet lists 
equipment for safety service depart 
ments. Brakes, headlight and wheel 
alignment testers are described to 
gether with specifications and direc 
tions as to their use. Weaver Mfg. Co. 

4. Resuscitators: Literature de 
cribing the “Goodner Model” resus 
citator which features a system of 
controlled pressures. Designed to ful- 
fill the functions of resuscitator, as 
sistor, aspirator, and inhalator. In 
formation on a light-weight, portable, 
“Minuteman” resuscitator also in 
cluded. Stephenson Corp. 

. “Warning”: Illustrated Bulle 
tin No. 95 contains descriptions and 
specifications of various sirens fo: 
air raid, fire, sabotage, and disaster 
warning systems. A centralized con- 
trol circuit is depicted in diagrammed 
form. Federal Enterprises, Inc. 

6. “Chemical Tests for the Drink- 
ing Driver’: Literature on the what, 
why, and how of chemical testing for 
alcoholic influence. Suggestions for 
administering a chemical testing pro- 
gram and for the chemist processing 


intoximeters also available. IJntozi 
meter Association. 
7. “Push Button School Signal 


System”’: Illustrated leaflet on a push 
button operated, traffic signal for use 

iring those periods of the day when 
ildren are likely to be cross 
Specifications and di 
included. Eagle Signal Corp. 


school ¢ 
ne highways. 
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Traffic Institute 37 
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Merritt Heads AAMVA 
Earl W. Merritt, director, Illinois 


Automobile Department, became pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators at the 
19th annual conference of the associa- 
tion held in Boston. The association's 
retiring president, H. Elmer Marsh, 
commissioner of motor vehicles of 
Vermont, became a member of the 
A.A.M.V.A. executive committee. 
Also elected were: Don McClaugh- 
erty, West Virginia commissioner of 
motor vehicles, vice president ; Charles 
H. Gunn, chief, Colorado motor ve 
hicle division, second vice president ; 
Harold I. Goss, of Maine, secretary. 


8,141 Traffic Signs for 
New York Installation 

The New York City Department 
of Traffic has announced plans for the 
installation of 4,426 “STOP” signs 
and 3,715 “SCHOOL CROSSING” 
signs, a total of 8,141 new signs, in 
the city’s five boroughs 

A network of “through” streets will 
be established by the use of the new 
“STOP” signs. All intersections along 
these streets will be controlled either 
by the signs or traffic lights 

Acting Traffic Commissioner T. T 
Wiley explained that the objective of 
the new plan is to move traffic more 
freely with less chance of accidents. 

The "SCHOOL CROSSING” signs 
will be placed in accordance with the 
individual traffic safety plans for each 
of the more than 1,000 public and 
parochial elementary and junior high 
schools throughout the city 


Cook County Tries 
Engineer Co-op 

It is now 
smallest of 


possible for even the 

municipalities in Cook 
County, Ill. to have the service of 
trained traffic engineers at a cost pro 
portionate to its population. 

Through the newly established Cook 
County Trafic Safety Foundation, a 
cooperative venture, these services will 
be offered at an expected cost ranging 





RALPH W. ELLIS 





Ralph W. Ellis, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Hampden County Acci- 
dent Prevention Council, Springfield, 


Mass., died November 3 in Mercy 
Hospital in Springfield. He had been 
under treatment for a heart condition 

Mr. Ellis was born in Springfield 
May 3, 1896. He became executive 
vice president of the Council in 1934. 
He attended Berkshire Preparatory 
School in Sheffield, Boston University 
and Harvard Graduate School of Edu 
cation. 

While in high school he became 
active in youth work and for several 
years served in executive positions 
with the Boy Scouts of America 
Active in civilian defense organiza- 
tion during World War II, he served 
as assistant regional director of Re- 
gion 2, Massachusetts Committee on 
Public Safety. 

Mr. Ellis was a trustee of the Asso- 
ciation of Safety Council Executives 
and a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Veterans of Safety, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Springfield Lions Club, and 
several Masonic bodies. He was a 
deputy sheriff of Hampden County. 








from $300 to $700 a year, according 
to the size of the city 

The engineering foundation idea 
was born in the Cook County Trathic 
Safety Commission, set up five years 
ago as part of a nationwide move 
ment to reduce accidents. Details were 
developed by William J. Mortimer, 
asst. supt. of county highways 
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Sergeant Travis Watkir 
Gladewater, Tex.—Medal of Honor 


Lieutenant Fre 


Clinton, Okla, 


t 


derick Henry, 


Medal of Honor 


This is the season when you think of stars. The 


one over Bethlehem. The ones on Christmas trees. 


But this year remember another star, too—the 
one on the Medal of Honor, And make a place 

in your heart for the brave, good men who've won 
it. Men who, oftener than not, made the final, 
greatest sacrifice—so that the stars on your 
Christmas tree, and the stars in your country’s 


flag. might forever shine undimmed. 


Right now—today—is the time to do »mething 


Private First Class Melt 


in Brown, 
Mahaffey, Pa. 


Medal of Honor 


Sergeant Charles Turner 


Boston, Mass.—Medai of Honor 


important for these men who died for you. 
You can, by helping to defend the country they 
defended so far “above and beyond the call 


of duty.” 


One of the best ways you can make defense 
your job, too, is to buy more...and more... 
and more United States Defense Bonds. For 
your bonds help strengthen America. And 


if you make this nation strong enough you'll 


create, and keep, the peace for which men died. 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 


work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Peace is for the strong... Buy US Defense Bonds 


n with the 








WEAVER 
“SAFETY LANE" EQUIPMENT 


for checking brakes, wheel alignment and lights 


fits ALL safety programs 


including those when the automobile dealer 
is the appointed method of checking 








Ever since Weaver pioneered the first “Safety Lane” official inspection of 
motor vehicles back in April, 1930, the use of Weaver equipment has con- 
tributed to the successful expansion of the “Safefy Lane” program from 
coast-to-coast. 

Today, Weaver “Safety Lane" Equipment is used in state owned and oper- 
ated stations for official inspection of motor vehicles, It is used in municipally 
owned and operated stations. It is used when the aytomobile dealer and re- 
pair shop are the approved method of checking. And {it is extensively used by 
dealers handling corrective service. t 

Weaver “Safety Lane" Equipment definitely fits ALL safety programs. 

If you are interested in decreasing the loss of life, the injury and the property 


damage that results from traffic accidents in your city'pr state, write to Weaver. 
‘ 


Safety Lanes NG COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


er 25 Yeors 





THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





